SETTLE LANDS (AVIATION) 


SARRAUT OUT (ABROAD: FRANCE) 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 


which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 
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123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 
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OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If youdo not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If heisn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
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The Most Beautifully Bound 
SHAKESPEARE 
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Ever Offered for Only 











ILL you let us send you for free examination—without money 

in advance, or any obligation—this lovely new volume contain- 

ing ALL that Shakespeare ever wrote? Yes—every thrilling 

play, romantic sonnet, stirring poem—bound in the beauty that 
the world’s greatest treasure so richly deserves! 

Here is a book exquisite errough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and illuminated by 
hand in color, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici, 
Its 1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 
reference. Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly mever at such a price! 


Attend World’s Greatest 
ALL 34 PLAYS “Opening Nights” 
--ALL HIS POEMS 


—For Less than 9c Each! 
The Comedy of Errors 


This superb volume should be the corner- 

stone of your library. With it resting in 
Coriolanus your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
p Ld EPG ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
p- i, Cleopatra schoolday type of reading may never have 
Measure for Measure revealed! On these vivid “first night 
oe of Venice openings” you will chuckle at the 

ever-modern “wise-cracks” of Fal- 





Love’s Labour’s Lost 


All’s Well That Ends Well 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Puck and Bottom frolic forever in 


purest fantasy. Nothi 
About No , = 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Tempest a 
t Prospero, e 
Caliban, on an enchanted island. 
Romeo and Juliet 
King John 
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The Winter’s Tale 
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Titus Andronicus 
terry W of Windsor 
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Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
The Passionate Pilgrim 
The Rape of Luerece 
Phoenix and the Turtle 
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Comnete to Sundry Notes of 
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Venus and Adonis 
Famed for its frank picture of 
woman’s » 
A Lover’s Complaint 
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staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 
step back -into the whimsical 
world of Puck and Bottom. 
Or be enchanted with the 
Sonnets—or with the unbri- 
dled passion of “The Rape 
of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 

Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 


EXAMINE IT '7 DAYS FREE 


Px nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail 
4 the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, 
its luxurious genuine leather binding, its crisp, clean pages. See for yourself 


if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with his furious adventure and pas- 4 
sionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny philosophy, his humor and sly ¢ 
Then, if you don’t agree that this volume should be the very heart of your @ 
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library—simply send it back and forget the matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, 


then send us only $2.98 plus a few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free ¢ 


examination offer you risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, 


now. # 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1612, 171 Madison Avenue, New York. e 
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Gentlemen: Please send me 
for free examination your new 
one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
tion of the Complete Works of 


SHAKESPEARE — 1312 pages, 
bound 
genuine limp leather and illuminated 
by hand in color. I will either return the 


in richly Florentine-tooled 


# ~ book or send you $2.98 plus a few cents 
f postage in full payment within one week. 


Address 
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. +. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 
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McNAMARA, SIX-DAY “IRON MAN:” The 
cycling expression of Reggie McNamara, 47- 
year-old veteran of six-day bicycle race, ap- 
pearing in New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den this week.—(See page 19). (Acme). 

SETTLE LANDS: Stratosphere explorer towed 
by State trooper out of Jersey marsh where he 
landed after record height flight.—(See page 
28). (International). 

SARRAUT OUT: Radicals and reactionaries 
united on an economy issue to oust Albert 
Sa t from French Premiership.— (See page 
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BACK IS FRONT: Harry Hartz, racing driver, 
reversed his steering gear to drive frontward 
in a backward manner, which he claims offers 
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method.—(See page 30). (Underwood and 
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WELLES OUT: After discussing insular prob- 
lems with President Roosevelt at Warm 
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to resume old State Department post.—(See 
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LETTERS 





LITVINOFF’S “HALF HOUR” 


I was disappointed to see that you went the way of 
the rest of the “sensation editors’’ and picked up the 
“half hour’? Commissar Litvinoff said would do for 
his negotiations with President Roosevelt. I should 
think there would be more important news about two 
great countries getting together than that. 

f course the negotiations took more than half 
an hour. It is most unfair to try to make the Com- 
missar look foolish by dragging up that humorous re- 
mark of his and making it look as though “‘he’d learned 
something about how we do business’ when he got to 
Washington. 


New York City 


Morris FINKEL 


WELL-KNOWN CLEVELANDER 


On page 6 of your issue of Nov. 25th, you refer 
to “Harry F. Payer, jovial, old-fashioned Virginia 
lawyer, who has been made legal adviser to the Re- 
construction Finance o-. 

As a loyal Ohioan, I feel it my duty to call your 
attention to the fact that while this distinguished 
gentleman is no doubt jovial and sibly old-fash- 
ioned, he is not a Virginia lawyer, but has practised 
for many years in Cleveland where he is a well-known 
character. 


Cleveland Heights, O. 


Arnotp M, EpELMAN 


DAMP PREDICTIONS 


Your football predictions are “all wet.” Perhaps 
you can do a better job of prognosticating hockey 


games this Winter. 
Epwin L. LaSatte 
Woodside, L. I. 


IN THE LEAD 
I am a subscriber to several other weekly maga- 
zines, but News-WEEx is in the lead. News-WEEx is 
the gist of the world-news in a nut shell. 
Roesuck MounrtTsE 
Williamson, W. Va. 


LUTHER AND INDULGENCES 


It is some time since in any non-partisan magazine 
I have found such a rehash of old slanders as dis- 
tang in the Lutheran write-up in the Nov. llth 
News-WEEK. 

At the foot of the column occurs this gem of ig- 
norance of facts. ‘“‘The fact that a man could sin to 
his heart’s content and then buy full pardon shocked 
him.’’ Now if the comment was that people would be 
shocked at Luther’s ‘‘Pecca Fortiter, said Crede For- 
tius,” which does indeed mean ‘‘Sin to your heart’s 
content, but believe more boldly,’’ then indeed Luther 
would be quoted correctly and any consequent shock 
would be to normal minded people. But to transfer 
this sentence into the field of indulgences is so gro- 
tesque that one wonders who wrote that article. Cer- 
tainly no friend of Luther, for I do give the Luth- 
erans credit enough to believe that they have read 
enough of Luther’s Table Talk to at least have an 
idea that to shock Luther would have been a task 
for any man. 

The Catholic Church teaches now as it did in 1517 
and will when the world comes to an end, that an 
indulgence is a remission of temporal punishment due 
to sin after sin has been forgiven. It is not the re- 
mission of sin, or the pardon of future sin or per- 
mission to commit sin. It does not free us from any 
law or duty. It never remits the eternal punishment 
due to moral sin and we cannot even gain an indul- 
gence if we are in the state of mortal sin, i. e. out of 
union with God. 

The Catholic teaching that to priests have been 
delegated by Christ His power of forgiving sins, our 
Lutheran friends may hold or reject as they please 
and write about to uphold their views in the same 
degree. But to deliberately falsify the church’s teach- 
ing in this manner is certainly an exhibition of malice 
and even shows ignorance of Luther's own teaching. 

Luther’s church came into being because of many 
factors. It was established as a State and National 
Church. The princes of that day encouraged and 
backed Luther for their own pagan ends. Toward 
the close of his life, Luther wrote that he could preach 
this pw back into Romanism as easily as he 
preached them out, and it looks today as though the 
same power that made and maintained Luther’s church 
in Germany is now bent on its destruction, while the 
Catholic Church goes quietly along on her age-old 
mission of preaching Christ Crucified. The truth 
needs no one’s lies. 

Joun L. Larrey 

Mooseheart, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEex has no wish to 
affront any religious denomination. It did not intend 
affront in the sentence objected to, nor to imply that 
the condition prevailed at present. News-WEEK 
sought to express in one sentence a situation scholars 
have written books about and which the impartial En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica puts thus: 
i ‘The majority of the best theologians held that 
indulgences had nothing to do with the pardoning of 
guilt, but only with freeing from temporal penalties 
in this life or in purgatory. But the common peo- 

le did not discriminate, and believed that when they 

ught an indulgence they were pene pardon 
from sin; and Luther placed himself in the position of 
the ordinary Christian uninstructed in the niceties 
of theological distinctions.” 
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A REAL Encyclopedia 
Complete in ONE Volume 


Puts the Whole Vast Scope of 
World Knowledge at your Fingertips! 


NEWS-WEEK 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into ONE handy volume! Never be- 
fore has a REAL Encyclopedia been made in ONE convenient book. Never before has such a vast 
amount of information in such useful form been offered at this incredibly low price. A miracle of 
completeness, of convenience, of economy. 22,000 articles covering every branch of human 
knowledge. The list of subjects which follows is far from complete, but it- gives you a suggestion 
of the wonderful scope of this marvelous book: 


Agriculture 


Anthropology 
Races 
Superstition 
Marriage 
Worship 


Archaeology 
Egypt, India 
Babylonia 
Greece 
America 
Architecture 
Pyramids 
Temples 
Skyscrapers 
Tombs 
Astronomy 
Instruments 
Solar System 
Planets 
Meteors 
Aviation 
Airplanes 
Dirigibles 
Air Lines 
Instruments 
Biography 
Scientists 
Statesmen 
Inventors 
Artists 
Biology 
Evolution 
Heredity 
Sex 
Embryology 
Business 
Commerce 
Finance 


Manufactures 
Transportation 
Management 
Accounting 
Chemistry 
Elements 
Compounds 
Formulas 
Processes 
Economics 
Production 
Consumption 
Capital 
Labor 
Education 
Public 
Industrial 
Universities 
Museums 
Electricity 
Radio 
Television 
Motors 
Dynamos 
Engineering 
Mining 
Bridges, Dams 
Tunnels | 
Hydraulics 
Exploration 
Fine Arts 
Sculpture 
Painting 
Etching : 
Wood Carving 
Forestry 
Games and 
Sports 
Contract Bridge 
Baseball 


Football Home 
Golf Economics 


Geography Domestic 
Mountains : Science 
Oceans Diets 
Rivers Plumbing 
Cities Heating 


Completely New 
From Cover to Cover 


Edited by A. H. MacDANNALD 
Editor The Encyclopedia 
Americana 
22,000 Articles 
1,250,000 Words 
1,160 Illustrations 
Over 1,300 Pages 
Size 6x9x134 Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 





Geology 
Rocks 
Minerals 
Fossils 
Earthquakes 


Government 
Constitutions 
Legislatures 
Administrators 
Judiciary 


History 
Discoveries 
Wars 
Revolutions 
Alliances 


Leases 


Horticulture 
Landscaping 
Hothouses 
Gardening 
Breeding 


Interior 
Decoration 
Lighting 
Furniture 
Rugs, Carpet 
Tapestries 


Invention 


Airplane 
Automobile 


X-Rays 
Wireless 


Law 
Property 
Crime 
Commercial 
ivi 
Administrative 


Literature and 
rama 

Poetry 

Novels 

Satires 

Fables 


Manufacturing 
Textiles 


Vehicles 
Mathematics 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Medicine 
Prophylaxis 
Pathology 
Therapeutics 
Surgery 
Drugs 


Music 
Opera 
Orchestra 
Sacred 
Dance 
Instruments 

Philosophy 
Plato 
Spinoza 


Schopenhauer 

Spencer 

Dewey 

Physics 

Heat 

Light 

Magnetism 

Radioactivity 

Acoustics 
Physiology 


Bones 
Muscles 
Nerves 
Circulation 
Respiration 
Religion 
Brahamanism 
Buddhism 
Judaism 
Christianity 
Mohammedan- 
ism 


Sociology 


Marriage 
Defectives 
Criminals 
Unemployment 
Prostitution 


World War 


Alliances 
Campaigns 
Actions 


Zoology 
Form 
Reproduction 
Habit 
Instinct 
Habitat 
etc., etc., etc. 


The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Scope of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


An Easy and 
Practical Way 
to Acquire 


A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


In this one great book, you 
have more practical and cul- 
tural information right at 
your fingertips than four 
years in college could give 
you, yet every item is writ- 
ten so clearly that it is an 
invaluable reference work for 
high school students. The 
Modern Encyclopedia is a 
quick and easy means to 
self-instruction on every sub- 
ject of educational value. No 


This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia 
in scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE 
convenient volume. It is based on a new and practi- 
cal plan—to offer the essential facts on every subject 
without wasting words and space on unnecessary, 
long-winded discussions. That is why it has been 
possible to cover the range of TWENTY big books 
in ONE convenient volume. No more tedious wading 
through ponderous reference works of many volumes. 
Now the facts you want are quickly found. No more 
need long complicated treatises to strain your eyes, 
tax your patience, and waste your time. Now the 
information you need is yours instantly in the fewest, 
simplest words. Think of the saving in time and 
effort, think of the ease and simplicity of getting the 
knowledge you need! Here’s the shortcut to informa- 
tion you’ve always wanted. Here’s an Encyclopedia 
you can really use. Here’s the biggest value in knowl- 
edge you’ve ever been offered! 


If you mail the coupon 
promptly we will send you a 
splendid handy Atlas with32 


pages of 4-color maps cov- 
ering the whole world. You 
may keep it free even if you 
return the Encyclopedia. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 6412, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


At the 
PWiitey alate 
Price of 


$8350 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Examine It on Approval 


Reserve for me one copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32 page 
Modern Atlas. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send one dol- 
lar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week's free examination. If I 
return it you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit 


graduate ever left a Univer- 
sity with more than a small 
fraction of this information 
in mind. Either through 
daily reference for the an- 
swers to questions as they 
arise, or through systematic 
reading, this book can rap- 
idly build up your store of 
ledge until you have ac- 
quired the equivalent of ex- 
tensive higher education. 


Send No Money 


Send the coupon, with no money, to reserve your copy 
of this great one-volume Encyclopedia. We will notify 
you when it is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 de- 
posit and the volume will be sent you prepaid for one 
woeek’s examination. “ If you are not fully satisfied, 
return it and your dollar will be refunded to you at 
once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first pay- 
ment and you pay the balance at the rate of $1.00 a 
month. Mail this coupon now and see this marvelous 
volume for yourself. 


| ADDRESS 


is my first payment and I will send $1 each month until the Special 


Price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) has been paid. 


In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 
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HE hand that turns this knob is ruler of the world’s wealth of 
entertainment, A twirl of this SCOTT dial commands the music of dance bands from 
London or Paris—direct. It brings symphonic concerts from Germany or opera from 
Rome—direct. It decrees that Spanish tangos, South American rhumbas, or the wild 
laugh of the Australian kookaburra bird be heard with natural fidelity of tone in the 
quiet comfort of your home as far as 10,000 miles distant. 


This is the hand that tunes a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe Radio Receiver! For 
this mighty radio gives any hand command of the most startling power ever built into 
a receiver. Power that is derived from the conscientious craftsmanship of trained 
technicians who build this instrument to most precise standards in one of the finest- 
equipped radio engineering laboratories in the country. So fine is this receiver that its 
advanced 12-tube circuit is positively guaranteed to give consistent reception of sta- 
tions 10,000 miles or more away, to cover the entire range of wave bands from 15 to 
550 meters, to serve without breakage or failure of any part (excepting tubes) for a 
period of five years, and to fully satisfy you on a 30-day free trial, or your money will 
be refunded. 


But that alone is not enough to make this truly “The World’s Finest Receiver.” 
There are other all-wave receivers capable of reception of foreign stations. The greatest 
point of superiority in a SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe is the quality of its reception. 
It has smooth sureness of tone that makes the listener feel perfection . . . and laboratory 
tests prove the justness of this feeling by scientific demonstration that SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE Deluxe reproduction varies from actuality in a degree so fine as to be undetect- 
able by the human ear. 


It is this quality of superb tone that makes the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe as 
valuable for hearing broadcasts from stations nearer home as for reaching out thou- 
sands of miles for foreign stations. Its superior selectivity enlivens your dials with 
dozens of stations that cannot be received by less able radios. 


If you are tired of ordinary radio reception restricting you to a limited number of 
domestic stations . . . if you thrill to the thought of hearing the delightful programs 
direct from foreign lands . . . if you would like to listen-in to exciting police calls from 
all over the U. S. A., hear airplanes talking to their landing fields while aloft, or 
eavesdrop on wireless telephony amateurs . . . if you love music and crave to have it 
reproduced with all the richness of actuality . . . you need a SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
Deluxe ... and you will delight in ruling the new and more pleasurable world of en- 
tertainment it represents. 


Every claim of SCOTT superiority is supportable by proofs. Send the coupon 
for them NOW! 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIFS, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave. Department NW 122 Chicago, Ill. 


SCOTT #3 ALL'WAVE 
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Satisfaction 
As Expressed by Scott Owners 


From every state in the U. S. A., and 91 foreign countries, 
has come LY he the expression of satisfaction and pleasure 
experienced SCOTT owners in the operation of their 
receivers. Tne te is not room here to reproduce even a 
small representative number of those enthusiastic com- 
ments. But here are two that are typical of the way in 
which this receiver is appreciated in every part of the world. 


Enjoyable Reception in Bad Location 


Perhaps you recall that you warned :.e that I was in a 
bad location. Wel’, even in this location I have tuned in 
om land, Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Venezuela, 

Colombia, anada and of course, a number of the U.S. 
short wave stations. When I say tuned in, I mean with 
euough volume and clarity to sit back and enjoy the 


pr 
Staves had a number of sets but I believe that the Scott 
is the finest Radio that I have ever owned. 
L. C. Miller 
Atlanta, Ga. 


His First Testimonial Letter 

I have never had much faith in these enthusiastic letters 
that manufacturers receive from owners of their products 
and which they show to prospective buyers. And yet, here 
I am writing just such a letter, my first I assure you. I take 
off my hat to you. Your radio is without doubt the finest 
I have ever handled. For 12 years I have made penedeaey 
every new circuit myself and have owned most of the 
nationally known sets. None of them have even been in 
the Deluxe class. All stations come in just the same. Your 
fading device is perfect. The tone is so far ahead of every- 
thing else that I am planning to build my Scott into my 


new home. 
Mr. K. G. Pfeiffer, 
Piggott, Arkansas 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For All Details and Proofs! 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW 122, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me at once, without obligation, all particulars 
regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE Deluxe, including 
performance PROOFS and technical data. 
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TRUCE ENDS: Battle Over Monetary Policy Shatters Era 


Of Good Feeling Roosevelt Has Enjoyed Since His Inauguration 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidential “honey- 
moon,” begun Mar. 4, ended last week. 
A letter of resignation, written by a 
man whom General Johnson has de- 
scribed as “an obscure professor,” 
flashed into print, and within 24 hours 
the President was facing an organized 
opposition for the first time. The 
cause of war is the future of the 
American dollar. 

Throughout the week, the sound of 
firing along the newly discovered front 
of the New Deal gradually increased 
from a rattle of musketry to thunder. 
Skirmishers and snipers who had been 
taking ineffectual shots at the towering 
figure of Mr. Roosevelt, poured into the 
trenches to fight as one, and sectional- 
ism, one of the ugliest of American 
specters, threatened to plague the 
country. The farmer and the city man, 
the “mortgage slave” and the “wage 
slave,” the agricultural producer and 
the consumer seemed gathered into 
two camps. 

The letter of resignation which “ob- 
scure” Prof. O. M. W. Sprague (see 
page 18) addressed to the President 
contained no startling accusation. It 
merely expressed disagreement with 
the financial policy of the adminis- 
tration. Its significance lay, not only 
in its contents, but in the mere fact of 
its existence. It did not reveal any 
startlingly new condition; it proved 
something already hinted at: that the 
administration, which received a na- 
tional mandate from both conservatives 
and liberals, was weeding out some 
conservatives from its ranks. When 
Mr. Roosevelt in a speech in Savannah, 
Ga., called those Americans critical of 
his monetary policy “Tories,” the issue 
was clear. 


SPRAGUE: Professor Sprague re- 
signed as monetary adviser to the 
Treasury. An American, he had oc- 
cupied a similar post in the Bank of 
England, at $25,000 a year, until he 
came home last Spring to take a $6,000 
job at the request of the President. 
It was he who had aided Britain to 
manage its currency when it went off 
gold. He was employed to do the same 
thing in Washington. 

Yet since July 2, when Mr. Roose- 
velt startled the World Economic Con- 
ference and his own countrymen with 
the revelation that he was an advocate 
of the commodity dollar, Professor 
Sprague has not been invited to any 


of the many White House conferences. 

“I am opposed to the present policy 
of depreciating the dollar through gold 
purchases in foreign markets for two 
reasons,” he wrote. 

“Mere depreciation of the currency 
in relation to the currencies of other 
countries will not bring about a general 
rise in prices in the absence of wide- 
spread distrust of the currency at a 
time when there is large excess plant 
capacity and millions of unemployed 
wage earners.” 

In other words, in periods of over- 
production and unemployment, before 
prices will rise, people must distrust 
their money and spend it quickly while 
it may still be good. 





INTERNATIONAL 


The “Happy Warrior” Declared 
War on the “Baloney Dollar” 


"“An' advance in prices that has any 
promise of being maintained,” contin- 
ued Professor Sprague, “requires the 
development of conditions that will 
permit a sustained demand for more 
labor and more materials, with re- 
sultant increase in the production of 
goods and services and a higher stand- 
ard of living.” 

Professor Sprague also charged that 
the “present policy threatens a com- 
plete breakdown of the credit of the 
government.” He pointed out that the 
recovery program, involving expenses 
far in excess of current revenues, will 
have to resort to borrowing $2,000,000,- 
000 before the end of the fiscal year. 

He lined up with those who are say- 
ing a government cannot expect to bor- 
row advantageously when it frankly 
states that it intends to repay its loans 
with depreciated money. The recent 


‘decline in the government bond market 


is offered as evidence in support of this 
belief. 

“I believe you are faced with the 
alternative,” the professor warned the 
President, “either of giving up the 
present policy or of meeting govern- 
ment expenditures with additional pa- 
per money... We are a mercurial peo- 
ple ... We have recently experienced 
distrust of banks spreading like wild- 
fire throughout the country. A similar 
wave of currency distrust threatens... 

“I have now reached the conclusion 
that there is no defense from a drift 
into unrestrained inflation other than 
an aroused and organized public opin- 
ion. It is for the purpose of contribut- 
ing as I may to such a movement that 
with feelings of profound disappoint- 
ment I sever my connection with your 
administration.” 

Publication of the professor’s letter 
was the signal for action. The Repub- 
lican party stirred in its slumber, elec- 
trified by the sudden appearance of an 
issue on which the White House could 
be safely challenged. 


WARBURG: In Philadelphia, James 
P. Warburg, another “sound money” 
relic of the administration, made a 
speech to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Mr. War- 
burg is the son of the late Paul M. 
Warburg of New York, international 
banker and leader of the movement 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Young Mr. Warburg, rapier-witted, 
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steeped in the financial “orthodoxy” 
which his banking ancestors have prac- 
ticed in Europe and America for more 
than a century, was once one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inner circle. With Profes- 
sor Sprague, he was an adviser to the 
American delegation at the World Ec- 
onomic Conference last July. 

“I do not believe,” he said bluntly, 
“that as a practical matter there can 
be any such thing as a dollar of con- 
stant purchasing power. If human in- 
telligence and human integrity were 
unable in the past to manage the com- 
paratively simple mechanism of the 
gold standard, I can see no reason to 
suppose that that same human intelli- 
gence and same human integrity will 
be able to cope with the vastly more 
complicated mechanism of the com- 
modity dollar... 

“IT do not believe that any national 
currency system can work satisfactori- 
ly if it is not adopted by a majority of 
other important nations. I can see 
absolutely no reason for supposing that 
other nations would be willing to ac- 
cept any of the various forms of new- 
fangled money that have been pro- 
posed. 

“Furthermore, no currency system 
will work satisfactorily except in con- 
junction with a smoothly functioning 
banking and investment system. I can- 
not picture the savings of the people 
flowing through normal channels... 
on the basis of a currency which it will 
take generations to understand. And 
you cannot trust what you cannot un- 
derstand... 

“It is up to the latent majority ... 
to let the President know that the 
American people is ready to face what- 
ever suffering there may be in a slow, 
orderly process of recovery, and that 
it does not side with the vociferous 
minority ... which is clamoring... 
for an easy way out of present diffi- 
culties regardless of cost inthe future.” 


SMITH: That the issue of the 
American dollar was not to be fought 
on party lines became apparent when 
Alfred E. Smith, the once “Happy War- 
rior” of the Democrats, raised his ban- 
ner amid the gathering army of oppo- 
nents. Unexpectedly—for it was as- 
sumed from a recent visit to the White 
House that his coolness toward the 
President had thawed—he released 
part of an editorial he had written for 
the December issue of his magazine, 
The New Outlook. 

The editorial was a reply to a request 
by the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce for his opinion on a resolu- 
tion adopted by the chamber Nov. 3, 
calling for an immediate return to the 
gold standard. 

“IT am too old now to be regular just 
for the sake of being regular,” wrote 
‘Mr. Smith, who refuses to believe that 
“the Democratic party is fated to be 
always the party of greenbackers, 
paper-money printers, free silverites, 
currency managers, rubber-dollar man- 
ufacturers, and crackpots.. .” 

“What the people need today,” he 
continued, “is what the Bible centuries 
ago described as ‘the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’ That was what 


NAMES FOR THE DOLLAR 





Rubber dollar, monkey money, Cornell dollar, ba- 
loney dollar, minority money, form dollar, self-cock- 
ing dollar, brainstorm money, four-bit dollar, boot- 
strap dollar, madhouse money, ducking dollar, dishon- 
est dollar, debauched dollar, pig money, nincompoops’ 
dollar, bouncing dollar, football dollar, soft money, 
itchy greenbacks, Warren wonder money, sunshine dol- 
lar, sloppy dollar, sucker money, ups-a-daisy dollar, 








Grover Cleveland represented to the 
people of his day... 

“T am for gold dollars as against 
baloney dollars. I am for experience 
as against experiment ... If I must 
choose between the leade.s of the past, 
with all the errors they have made 
and with all the selfishness they have 
been guilty of, and the inexperienced 
young college professors who hold no 
responsible public office but are per- 
fectly ready to turn 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans into guinea pigs for experimen- 
tation, I am going to be for the people 
who have made the country what it is.” 


OTHER “TORIES:” These stirring 
opinions found echoes in other Demo- 
crats, notably Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
and an author of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and Bernard M. Baruch, Wall 
Street financier. 

Mr. Baruch, who had also been a 
White House confidant, joined the 
attack with an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post—a condensed version of 
his scathing attack on inflation before 
a Senate committee last Winter. 

In addition to these prominent indi- 
viduals, there were organized groups 
on the battle front. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce opened fire with 
its resolution of Nov. 3. The Boston 
and then the United States Chamber 
followed it into line. 

Last week the Federal Reserve Ad- 
visory Council, composed of leading 
bankers in the twelve Federal Reserve 
districts, met in Washington and adopt- 
ed resolutions similar to the views of 
Professor Sprague and Mr. Warburg. 
Transcontinental telephone wires 
hummed, telegrams flew back and 
forth, and meetings were held in many 
cities as conservatives prepared to cast 
the lead of speech and debate into anti- 
inflation bullets. 

Observers wondered if the Federal 
Reserve Board was taking sides. The 
board dug up an old ruling which per- 
mits it to exclude the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, from 
board meetings. It also published fig- 
ures showing that its government-bond- 


NEW DEAL EPITHETS 





By the President: Money changers, selfish in- 
dividuals, hotheads, insidious voices, re- 
doubting 


Thomases, obstinate powerful intolerant 
foes. 
By General Johnson: Chiselers, ten-percenters, 


calcitrants, slackers, Tories, 


malcontents, witch doctors, Old Guard 
lookout men, cheap politicians, profes- 
sional agitators, hobgoblins, dead cats, 
financial rabbit warrens, tom-tom beaters, 
corporals of disaster, social Neanderthalers, 
Secretary Wallace: Profiteers, hell-rais 
ers, vomit of capitalism, ash heap, blind 
selfish narrow-minded greedy individuals, 
old-fashioned profit-bag, robust freeboot- 
ers, warring factions. 


buying program had halted, with $8,- 
500,000,000 of potential credit pumped 
into the banking system. 

Last Monday The New York Herald 
Tribune unearthed Dean Acheson’s ad- 
verse opinion of the gold buying policy, 
which had cost him his job two weeks 
ago as Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Acheson, a lawyer, said that 
the government’s gold buying agent, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., had 
no legal authority for “dealing in or 
speculating in gold.” Stanley Reed, 
R. F. C. general counsel, disputed him. 


THE ADMINISTRATION: The 
first reply of the administration to the 
sudden thrust of an awakened oppo- 
sition was to shrug its shoulders. 

Mr. Morgenthau was the man sub- 
stituted in the Treasury for the “sound 
money” Dean Acheson, and it was 
around him that the initial attack cen- 
tered. He professed to regard the res- 
ignation of Professor Sprague with 
philosophy. “I think the sun will rise 
tomorrow and the next day,” he said, 
“and the birds will sing.” 

He said he had no objections to being 
excluded from Federal Reserve Board 
meetings. As to Eugene R. Black, Re- 
serve Board governor, Mr. Morgenthau 
said Mr. Black’s door was “always 
open” to him. “I can go into his room 
any time and figuratively put my feet 
on his desk.” He was. working 
“shoulder to shoulder,” he said, with 
“sound money” Lewis Douglas, Budget 
Director. 

President Roosevelt’s first utterance 
after the publication of the Sprague 
letter was made on the radio from 
Warm Springs, Ga., commemorating 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Maryland. 

Before leaving Washington five days 
previously, he had a twenty-minute in- 
terview with Professor Sprague. This 
interview took place Nov. 16, the day 
after Dean Acheson’s resignation. This 
was also the day the Sprague letter of 
resignation was written, so it is pre- 
sumed that the President learned of 
its contents at that time. 

More than anything else it is the 
mystery with which Mr. Roosevelt has 
surrounded his monetary policy that 
disturbed the advocates of “sound 
money.” In his speech on Lord Bal- 
timore, he said: 

“May we, in our own fights for things 
which we know to be right, fight as 
ably and as successfully as he did 300 
years ago. For we have our own fights 
to wage, not against the same foe 
which he beat down, but against other 
foes just as obstinate and just as pow- 
erful and just as intolerant of things 
we fight for today.” 

This seemed ominous. The President 
had promised farmers that if he could 
not raise farm prices one way, he would 
do it another. Observers feared that 
opposition might blur his vision and 
lead him to take a course which would 
lead to uncontrolled inflation. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA admin- 
istrator and a visitor at Warm Springs, 
was more articulate. Delving into his 
colorful vocabulary, he made his al- 
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ready famous reference to “obscure 
Professor” Sprague. “The rabbit was 
nothing until he slapped the lion, and 
then, for a moment like the man who 
bit the dog, he became a public char- 
acter—not because he had advanced in 
stature, but only because the lion was 
already great.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Woodin, 
before departing for Arizona on his “‘in- 
determinate leave of absence,” said 
that Dr. Sprague had permitted his 
“personal embarrassment” at being ig- 
nored by the President to “becloud his 
judgment.” Dr. Sprague, in the Sec- 
retary’s opinion, had “impeached his 
own common sense and competency as 
a student of finance” by suggesting that 
government bonds are or will be bad 
securities. 

Prof. James Harvey Rogers of Yale 
University, one of those from whose 
brain the commodity dollar sprang, 
was less disposed toward personalities. 
He agreed with Dr. Sprague that the 
effectiveness of gold-buying would be 
largely negatived until an increased 
volume of business and employment 
appears. But, he insisted, it is already 
appearing, partly as a result of this 
policy. 

“So long as this is true,” declared 
Dr. Rogers, “it would be rash to dis- 
card it... The real threat of inflation 
comes not from the present money 
policy, but from the possibility of its 
failure. Among the inflationary devices 
entrusted by Congress to the President, 
the milder are being used. If they do 
not prove effective, the danger is that 
Congress will make mandatory more 
drastic and even uncontrollable meas- 
ures. In this event, it will be upon 
those who sabotage the present policy 
that the onus of such a frightful dis- 
aster must rest.” 


ALLIES: Late in the week a sten- 
torian voice was raised in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s behalf. Senator William E. Borah, 
insurgent Republican of Idaho, issued 
a statement from his apartment in 
Washington. As to returning to the 
gold standard, he was certain “the 
American people will not support any 
such program ... 

“The advocates of the gold standard,” 
he declared, “stood about the bier of 
American industry and American agri- 
culture speechless—not a word of hope, 
not a note of leadership . . . The only 
thing that is offered now by the critics 
of the President is a return to the gold 
standard and apparently the program 
which marked the gloomy days from 
Oct. 1929, to Mar. 3, 1933... 

“I doubt if the critics of the Presi- 
dent’s monetary policy will succeed in 
winning public opinion away from the 
President unless they are prepared to 
offer an affirmative, constructive pro- 


gram. 

“The thing that holds the people to 
the President is the belief that he deep- 
ly desires to lift them out of their des- 
perate troubles.” 

At the same time Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, sent a 
blast over the NBC network: “It would 
be madness to attempt to go back to 
the same old methods. The gold stand- 
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ard, as the sole basis for currency and 
as the universal measure of values, is 
what has brought the world down to its 
present state of exhaustion. The World 
War was nothing more than one of its 
consequences.” 

The President was not without prom- 
inent supporters in the business field. 
One of the strongest groups favoring 
“experiment” is the year-old ‘“Commit- 
tee for the Nation,” for which Prof. 
George F. Warren, co-author of the 
present policy, is the economist. 

Its directing committee includes 
Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of Gen- 
eral Baking Co.; Vincent Bendix, presi- 
dent of Bendix Aviation Corp.; Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald, chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; F. H. Sexauer, presi- 
dent of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, and James H. 
Rand Jr., president of Remington 
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makes refinancing difficult. Therefore, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
took steps to investigate these sales, 
on the look-out for bear raids. It found 
nothing abnormal, but announced that 
it would continue to get daily reports. 
The.Chicago Reserve Bank did likewise. 

In Washington Mr. Morgenthau ad- 
mitted that he was using surplus gov- 
ernment funds to buy the government’s 
own bonds. Editorial writers reminded 
him sharply that this policy of support- 
ing one’s own market, in order to sell 
later, was the identical type of pool 
operation for which the Senate inquiry 
has been castigating Wall Street. 

In Boston, Budget Director Douglas 
addressed the ninth New England Con- 
ference to reiterate his creed that “the 
credit of the government must be pre- 
served.” He declared that gaps in the 
old tax must be closed in order to pre- 























PRESS EDITORIALS ON DR. 


SPRAGUE’S RESIGNATION 





BOSTON HERALD (Republican): The knowledge that 
the President will give no attention to the Spragues and 
the Achesons, the Al Smiths, Owen D. Youngs, Bernard 
Baruchs and similar substantial men, the almost unani- 
mous press of the country, the Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, the chambers of commerce, the 
insurance and the banking experts—this knowledge will 
come to the country as one of the greatest shocks since 
inauguration. 

NEW YORK TIMES (Independent Democratic): This 
is undoubtedly the hardest blow which the President’s 
monetary policy has had to suffer. . . It is bound to 
swell and strengthen the rising conviction that the cur- 
rency plans imprudently adopted by the President are 
— to defeat the very objects which he has at 
1eart, 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Independent Repub- 
lican) : We completely agree with Professor Sprague that 
his usefulness lies not in the Treasury but outside, 
where his abilities and influence can avail to arouse and 
organize that public opinion which, he rightly observes, 
is the only protection that seems to remain against the 
debauching of the country’s credit. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS (Independent): The Hearst 
papers are in thorough accord with this (the President’s) 
policy. But they urge the President to rush his pro- 
gram so that the business community may know as soon 
as possible how far the dollar devaluation will go. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS (Independent): An 
exaggerated importance is being given the resignation 
of Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, one of the administration’s 
financial advisers. Advisers come and go, but the gov- 
ernment goes on The Roosevelt monetary moves 
cannot be judged adequately either in a classroom vacu- 
um or through the Wall Street lens of prejudice. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD (Independent): The _ res- 
ignation of Sprague .. . shows that the President 
knows who his enemies are, and that he is weeding 
them out at last. It shows that the President has given 
up hope of a cheerful march back to good times. In- 
stead, he is prepared to fight his way back, against 
the sniping of the money-changers. 


BALTIMORE SUN (Independent Democratic): The one 
man in the country who could be most effectual in arous- 
ing the nation to a more critical examination of the 
Roosevelt. administration’s monetary policies has spoken. 

He is one of the most distinguished economists of 
the ‘world . - People of good sense will hee 


ATLANTA JOURNAL (Democratic): If Professor 
Sprague were the only economist in America, we might 
be more concerned over his alarm... ose to who 
true democracy and evenhanded justice and orderly 
progress toward better times mean most should stand ir 
solid battle ranks behind our President. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS (Independent Republican) : 
Has President Roosevelt, forgetting or refusing to profit 
by those painful mistakes and experiences of President 
Wilson that grew out of disdain of all expert knowl- 
edge and competent counsel, also decided to shut his 
eyes, go his own way, and make his experimentations 
without benefit of any wisdom except his own? 


CHICAGO NEWS (Independent): The entire business 
world, without respect to party affiliations, pleads for a 
prompt return to these sound principles (monetary sta- 
bility and impregnable credit), and the abandonment, 
for the present at least, of untried experiments in mone- 
tary reform until the country has been restored te 
health and well-being. 


- ee CITY STAR (Independent): The resignation 
of W. Sprague from the Treasury Department 
Seacker” ‘should be a warning to the administration to 
stop, look and listen in carrying out its inflationary 
policies. . . Let us not deliberately march into another 
Wilderness! 


LOS ANGELES TIMES (Independent Republican): The 
bulk of recognized experts believe with Dr. Sprague. 
Since government credit is not a matter of cold figures 
but human beliefs, and since also government credit is 
the whole strength and support of the recovery pro- 
gram, the program’s success will necessarily hang upon 
the manner in which the puzzles are resolved. 











Rand, Inc. Last week the committee 
charged that WallStreet was endeavor- 
ing to raid the government bond mar- 
ket by heavy selling. 


CREDIT: Observers feel that some 
of the most extreme opponents of the 
President’s monetary policy are on 
dangerous ground. Section 926 of the 
Criminal Code of New York, for in- 


stance, provides that any person circu-_ 


lating false rumors “with intent to 
affect the market price of public funds 
of this State or of the United States... 
is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than three years or both.” 

At present the United States Treas- 
ury owes $23,535,302,000, which is only 
$3,000,000,000 below the all-time high 
reached Aug. 31, 1919. On Dec. 15 and 
subsequent dates, a vast amount of this 
must be repaid. In order to pay it, 
more must be borrowed. If the govern- 
ment’s credit is shaky, the borrowing 
must be done at high interest rates. 

Heavy selling in the bond market 


vent escape of the wealthy, but warned 
that the middle class must be willing 
to bear the rest of the burden. 

“The national debt in the fiscal year 
1934 will be substantially increased,” 
he said. “Because of. certain still un- 
defined policies of the government, the 
amount of the increase ... cannot 
now honestly be stated.” 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau went to Warm Springs to 
confer with the President. Friday, 
Mr. Roosevelt, who had been driving 
his hand-controlled car almost every 
day, met reporters at a road-side con- 
ference. No formal statement was 
made, and no quotations sent to press. 
But the President madeit clearto them 
that he did not intend to be led away 
from his present monetary course. 

Throughout the country many indi- 
viduals in the financial world continued 
to join in the opposition. Often they 
did so with a heavy heart, remember- 
ing the gallantry with which Franklin 
Roosevelt assumed the nation’s leader- 
ship on its darkest day, Mar. 4, 1933. 
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Treasu FY: Morgenthau’s Press “Gag” Ruling 


Creates Tense Situation That Forces Modification 


“Build the damn’ thing here,” An- 
drew Jackson said, ramming his cane 
into the sod and ending a controversy 
over the location of the Treasury 
Building. Last week that gray-brown 
pile of “Government Greek” architec- 
ture re-echoed to controversy as forth- 
right as in the days of Old Hickory. 


“GAG RULE:” In the Treasury 
basement is a dismal press room, in- 
habited by easy-going, bridge-playing 
reporters. Some of them have long en- 
joyed friendly relations with “the peo- 
ple upstairs,” and through successive 
administrations have had countless 
“off-the-record” chats with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and lesser officials. 
A few do not leave their card games 
until a hand-out comes down, when 
they rush for news bureau telephones. 

Their calm routine was interrupted 
for 48 hours last week by “Treasury 
Order No. 1,” issued by Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., the new ‘Acting Secretary. 
Subordinates, ran one clause of the 
decree, must give to the press no in- 
formation, either factual, statistical,-or 
interpretive. The Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury would do the talking, and 
all other information would come from 
Herbert E. Gaston who had been chosen 
by Mr. Morgenthau to handle the 
Treasury’s publicity. Mr. Gaston was 
brought to Washington by Mr. Mor- 
genthau to be Deputy Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. He was 


once a night city editor of the-defunct. 


New York World. 

“This is not a censorship,” Mr. Mor- 
genthau said to protesting reporters, 
“but I’m used to running my own shop. 
I want to know what is going on in it 
and what is going out from it.” 

Aside from this, Mr. Morgenthau 
gave no explanation for his drastic 
order. Those who know Treasury ways 
saw two other reasons. “Sound-money 
men” in the Treasury Department had 
made no secret of their opposition to 
the President’s gold-buying program. 
Their “loose talk” and “sabotage” irri- 
tated both White House and “rubber 
dollar” groups. Another purpose seen 
was to plug leaks from the Treasury 
to Wall Street, where insiders frequent- 
ly learned of important government 
financial matters before the public did. 

Louder rang protests of the Treasury 
reporters. Press wires carried their 

ails over the country, and _ editorial 
writers turned out denunciations of 
“gag rule.” Out of the basement press 
room went a round-robin to President 
Roosevelt at Warm Springs. At the 
Georgia White House Secretary Ste- 
phen Early counseled patience. 

Finding Mr. Morgenthau still uncom- 
municative and Mr. Gaston “in con- 
ference,” Treasury newspaper men 
worked to prove their contention that 
“gag” rules always fail to prevent news 


from coming out of Federal depart- 
ments. Mysteriously they obtained a 
copy of an order transmitted to 
Treasury guards, who were directed to 
“stand at attention when approached 
or being addressed” by their superiors. 
Out went the story over news wires, 
and another flood of editorial ridicule 
poured upon sensitive Mr. Morgenthau. 

With situations of that sort he has 
had little experience. He is shy in the 
presence of crowds, and virtually 
tongue-tied when facing hostile report- 
ers. After two days of such atmos- 
phere, the acting head of the Treasury 
modified his “gag’”’ order and announced 
that statistical and factual informa- 
tion could be obtained direct from their 


official sources without consulting Mr. 
Gaston. 


APPOINTMENTS: Mr. Morgenthau 
held a press conference Friday in which 
he discussed his new Treasury aides. 
Among them was Mr. Gaston, whom 
Mr. Morgenthau placed on a special 
,payroll outside the Treasury. 

In reply to persistent questioning, 
Mr. Morgenthau revealed that at least 
four other appointees would not be in- 
cluded on the Treasury salary list, be- 
cause no money had been appropriated 
for their jobs. They would, instead, 
draw checks from FCA or the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., which is now 
preparing to guarantee bank deposits 
beginning Jan. 1. 

When Walter Cummings, chairman 
of FEDIC, took umbrage at Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s assertion that FEDIC’s pay- 
rolls would be used for any of these 
men, Mr. Gaston gave puzzled report- 
ers a “correction” to the effect that a 
special emergency fund for FEDIC 


would serve the purpose. The appoint- 
ments were: 


® Special Assistant for Fiscal Affairs: 
Earle Bailie, 43, a conservative lawyer- 
banker who is a partner in the Wall 
Street banking firm of J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. and is head of Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp., large investment trust. 
He is noted for his brilliant mind and 
persuasive personality. 

In Wall Street he is known as a keen 
analyst and thorough-going realist, 
with wide contacts and a wealth of 
practical experience. He is also known 
as a skillful diplomat, with a gift for 
quietly convincing others that what he 
wants is really what they want. 

He has long been a close friend of 
Mr. Morgenthau, who has come to rely 
heavily on his advice in financial mat- 
ters. In fact, only half an hour after 
Mr. Morgenthau became Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he called Mr. 
Bailie on the telephone in New York 


The shy Mr. Morgenthau (Center) Holds a Press Conference 


and said “Earle, you simply must come 
down and help!” 

Mr. Bailie promptly accepted, re- 
signed his Wall Street offices, and 
henceforth will draw his salary from 
the FEDIC fund. He likes tough jobs, 
and this one—in which he takes on 
most of the duties of the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at a time when 
the dollar’s value is an international 
enigma—appears to fill the bill. 

His immediate task is to arrange the 
refinancing of the $728,000,000 govern- 
ment issues which fall due Dec. 15. 
He has a ticklish problem there, for 
many investors in government securi- 
ties are aggrieved at the results of the 
October refunding program, and many 
critics of the “rubber dollar” paint a 
dark picture of the future of govern- 
ment bonds. 

In short, Mr. Bailie has the job of 
preserving the soundness of the govern- 
ment’s credit. A conservative among 
experimenters, he will need all his 
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talents. His success should make him 
a@ power in government finance. 


® Special Administrative Assistant: 
William H. McReynolds, for 27 years 
a government official, and an organiza- 
tion expert who was assistant chief of 
the Efficiency Bureau before Mr. Mor- 
genthau brought him into FCA last 
Spring. He takes over the administra- 
tive and personnel functions of the 
Under-Secretary, and is already work- 
ing closely with Budget Director Doug- 
las. He will stay on FCA’s payroll. 


® General Counsel: Dr. Herman Oli- 
phant, an outstanding Professor of 
Law for five major universities. He 
has been given an entirely new post. 
Like Mr. McReynolds and Mr. Gaston, 
he is being drafted by Mr. Morgenthau 
from FCA, where, as general counsel, 
he was one of Mr. Morgenthau’s first 
appointees. He is one of the organ- 
izers of the Institute of Law at Johns 
Hopkins University, where he has 
worked for the past five years. He will 
get his salary from the FEDIC fund. 


® Adviser on Taxation: Prof. Roswell 
Magill of Columbia, 38, noted tax ex- 
pert who has already served as special 
attorney for the Treasury and who 
drafted tax systems used in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Mr. Mor- 
genthau picked him instead of Harold 
M. Groves, a Wisconsin man originally 
slated for the post, thereby arousing 
protests from Progressives. 

The choice, Mr. Morgenthau ex- 
plained, was for two reasons: “First, 
under the Civil Service Commission 
rules, Mr. Groves did not qualify. 
Second, I thought I would rather have 
some one of my own choosing.” Mr. 
Magill need not try to qualify under 
the civil service, for Mr. Morgenthau 
will “put him on a different payroll”— 
which particular one, Mr. Morgenthau 
did not say. 


RECOGNITION: Litvinoff Sails 
For Home Amid Wild Acclaim 


“Ha,” cried the perspiring Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinoff as he departed 
from these shores last week, “your 
American tempo!” 

M. Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, had twice lost his hat 
as he tried to avoid the admirers who 
swarmed around him on the Italian 
liner Conte di Savoia in New York. 

On the pier, a group of his country- 
men were earnestly chanting in Rus- 
sian: “Best wishes to the peaceful dip- 
lomat of the Soviet Union; best wishes 
to the diplomat who brought about 
peaceful relations.” They drowned out 
completely the loyal Democrats who 
had come to cheer for Postmaster 
General Farley, also Europe-bound. 

The rotund Comrade pushed through 
autograph hunters toward his state- 
room. He was almost dumped into the 
swimming pool on the way. After he 
reached his goal, reporters pounded on 
the door, demanding a statement. The 
Commissar popped his head out, tie 
streaming, hat askew. 





“What would you have me say?” he 
demanded. “Would you have me talk 
on sightseeing? Don’t ask me what I 
would suggest in place of further dis- 
armament conferences. That is too 
dry a subject. I have seen your fine 
city. I have been in your beautiful 
country. I have been treated most 
kindly. And so I thank every one. 
That is all.” 

After the establishment of American- 
Russian recognition by Mr. Roosevelt 
and the Commissar, two weeks ago, M. 
Litvinoff had remained in Washington 
to discuss problems yet unsolved, such 
as debts, trade credits, etc. No an- 
nouncement of settlements had been 
made when the Commissar motored 
secretly to New York. 

Others beside the Comrade were 
busy with the problems brought forth 
by recognition. William C. Bullitt, 
newly appointed American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, hurried to Warm 
Springs to talk with the President. 
Then he left for the U. S. S. R., to look 
for quarters for the American Embas- 
sy. He will return soon and make his 
report. 

In Moscow, Alexander Troyanovsky, 
Soviet Ambassador to this country, 
read a Russian translation of ‘“Wash- 
ington Merry Go Round” before he left 
home. 


ROOSEVELTS: Georgia Vacation 
Is Endless Round of Activity 


When President Roosevelt left Wash- 
ington for Warm Springs, Ga., two 
weeks ago, it was announced that 
nothing but the most urgent business 
would interrupt his vacation. Last 
week, however, comprised seven red- 
letter days in the history of urgent 
executive business. In that time the 
President: 

Issued a Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
in which he departed from precedent 
by omitting the usual “whereases”’ and 
by incorporating a rebuke against 
“greed and selfishness.” 

Held his seventy-first press confer- 
ence. “Just think, I have survived 71 
of these,” he said at the conclusion. 

Conferred at length with Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. The conferences- began in 
the swimming pool, where Mr. Mor- 
genthau found the President when he 
arrived. 

Discussed the Cuban situation and 
other matters in telephone conversa- 
tions with officials in Washington. 

Conferred with Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, who contributed to Presidential 
relaxation by bringing 25 codes to 
Warm Springs for Mr. Roosevelt to 
study and sign. General Johnson, who 
recently turned in his Lincoln in pro- 
test agrainst Henry Ford’s refusal to 
sign the automobile code, arrived at 
Warm Springs in a hired Ford after a 
car bringing him from Atlanta de- 
veloped motor trouble. 

Discussed Russo-American affairs 
with William C. Bullitt, Ambassador- 
designate to the Soviet. 

Conferred with Harold L. Ickes, Ad- 





ministrator of Public Works. 

Delivered addresses relative to the 
Maryland Tercentennial celebration and 
the dedication of Georgia Hall at 
Warm Springs. Both speeches were 
broadcast nationally. 

Appointed Martin Conboy, independ- 
ent Democrat, Catholic, and close 
friend of the President, to succeed 
George Z. Medalie as United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. 

Appointed Pierre S. Du Pont, chair- 
man of the board of the gigantic Du 
Pont company, to succeed the late 
Edward N. Hurley on the National 
Labor Board. 


® At 7:30 one morning last week, Mrs. 
Roosevelt stepped off a train in Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and took the wheel of a 
black coupe that was awaiting her. Be- 
hind a motorcycle escort, she set out 
for near-by Reedsville, where she was 
to inspect the government’s homeland 
project for destitute coal miners. 

En route, the police escort made a 
wrong turning. The First Lady, who 
remembered the road from a previous 
visit, stopped her car and blew the 
horn vigorously. The policemen turned 
around, blushed sheepishly, and let 
Mrs. Roosevelt lead the way for the 
remainder of the trip. 

At Reedsville, the President’s wife, 
hatless and coatless and with hair 
blowing in the breeze, tramped several 
miles, inspecting the project’s partially 
completed buildings (see cover). 


®“One thing you don’t hear in the 
White House is gossip,’”’ Mrs. Roosevelt 
told reporters at her weekly press con- 
ference, “and I’m so thankful I don’t 
know what to do.” 


® As usual, Mrs. Roosevelt’s week was 
crowded with speech-making. In three 
days she made addresses at four large 
meetings in Manhattan. 

It was in her speech before the cen- 
tral branch of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association in New York 
that she made her first public venture 
into the realm of poetry. She para- 
phrased one of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s famous couplets in the following 
quatrain: 

The world is so full of a number 

of things 

I find myself watching all three 

rings, 

Wondering if our circus wild 

Will meet the needs of next year’s 

child. 


RECOVERY: Depression Is 25% 
Licked, Says General Johnson 


“Away, slight men!” shouted Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson in Atlanta last week, 
on his way to see the President. “You 
may have been leaders once. You are 
corporals of disaster now and a safe 
place for you may be yapping at the 
flanks, but it is not safe to stand ob- 
structing the front of this great army! 
You may get trampled underfoot!” 

He told a trembling audience that, 
despite attacks of “tom-tom beaters 


is 
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A Game of Keno in Which a Disciple of “Rugged Individualism” Plays a Hand. Left to Right 
Are E. R. Bryant, Henry Ford, Mrs. Bryant and Her Sister, Mrs. Ford, at Colony Club, Detroit 


INTERNATIONAL 


KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 


Navy’s First Champagne Christening Since Prohibi- Dr. Condon (Right), Jafsie of the Lindbergh Case, 
tion: a Submarine Called Cuttlefish at Groton, Mass. Confers With Senator Copeland at Crime Inquiry 
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Strike Pickets at the Armour Packing Plant in St. Paul, Minn., Ready to Drop 
Railroad Ties in Front of Trucks Attempting to Deliver Livestock to the Plant 
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and social Neanderthalers,”’ the nation 
was 25% of the way out of the de- 
pression. “This is the seventh wonder 
of the world!” he asserted. ‘Uncle 
Sam was carrying a hat full of rabbits’ 
feet when the country elected your 
distinguished friend and neighbor to 
the Presidency!” 

“Sound money” men, however, saw 
the President pulling from Uncle Sam’s 
hat something not at all like rabbits’ 
feet. Their sudden loud protests against 
dickering with the dollar (see page 5), 
took the headlines away from the re- 
covery drive, which continued unabated 
last week. 


AGAD: Until Congress has time to 
formulate a control scheme for the 
liquor business, the administration pro- 
poses to regulate it under powers 
granted in the Farm Act and the Re- 
covery Act. The plan took the form 
of a code containing drastic super- 
visory provisions. It features licenses 
for every plant, marketing agreements, 
curbs on output and plant expansion, 
and rules for sales. AGAD (Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration) un- 
expectedly substituted it for the liquor 
industry’s own comparatively innocu- 
ous code. Drafted by the President’s 
special interdepartmental liquor-control 
committee, it provides for a Federal 
alcohol control administration. Some- 
what modified after long hours of labor, 
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who administers the oil code, postponed 
a decision on price-fixing until Jan. 1. 
He also set regional quotas for output 
of gasoline as a further move to stabil- 
ize the business, and started an inves- 
tigation of oil pipelines to see that they 
were .being properly run. 


® Doubts about the constitutionality of 
parts of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act are intimated by the Har- 
vard Law Review in its current issue. 
Legal opinionsofthe Review have been 
considered so weighty that even the 
Supreme Court has made use of them. 


CIWA: At the President’s request, 
checks went out to more than a mil- 
lion employes of CIWA (Civil Works 
Administration), which is making tre- 
mendous efforts to put 4,000,000 per- 
sons to work on Federal and State 
projects. Harry L. Hopkins, Admin- 
istrator of CIWA as well as FERA 
(Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration), lashed out at political intru- 
sion in the work he supervises. 


e 
HUEY LONG: Jeers and Cheers 


Punctuate Louisiana Quiz 


Angry tones issuing from Senatorial 
larynxes, august arms waving, and 
cheers, jeers, catcalls and Bronx cheers 
coming from spectators—these have 





ACME 


Senator Overton ( Left) and Counsel at Investigation of His Election 


the code was ready for Secretary Wal- 
lace Sunday night. 


® Milk is splashing higher on AGAD’s 
door. AGAD has been trying to guar- 
antee high pricesto dairymen by licens- 
ing milk dealers in the principal milk- 
sheds of the nation and making them 
pay these higher prices, as well as fix- 
ing minimum prices below which they 
cannot sell to consumers. 

The result has been that sales have 
dropped, and many dealers have vio- 
lated the minimum-price rule. Last 
week, Secretary Wallace took licenses 
from some Chicago dealers, received 
complaints of high milk costs from St. 
Louis, and continued probing violations 
in the Philadelphia area. 


NRA: To the joy of a large part 
of the oil industry, Secretary Ickes, 


been usual at recent gatherings at- 
tended by Senator Huey P. Long of 
Louisiana. Last week these sights 
and sounds continued at New Orleans 
hearings of a Senate sub-committee in- 
vestigating the Long political machine. 

Two weeks ago, the sub-committee 
was accused of “covering up” for a 
brother Senator, the Kingfish. Last 
week, stung by criticism, Chairman 
Tom Connally of Texas and his col- 
leagues bore down harder in their effort 
to discover how the Long machine 
had helped elect Huey’s henchman, 
John H. Overton, to the Senate in 1932. 

They uncovered stories of disappear- 
ing ballot boxes, of liquor passed 
around «.t the polls, of rival poll watch- 
ers threatened by Huey’s sluggers, of 
a court injunction thrown in the waste 
basket at Long’s order. 
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MURDER MYSTERY: Wynekoops 
Pile High a Chicago Drama 


An ugly house in Chicago’s West 
Side gang district reechoed last week 
to the stamp of policemen’s feet. Six- 
teen dusty, velvet-draped rooms were 
being searched for clues to a murderer. 
For on an operating table in the base- 
ment lay the almost nude body of Rheta 
Gardner Wynekoop—chloroformed and 
shot to death. 

Pretty but ill wife of Earle Wyne- 
koop—the inordinately vain, girl-crazy, 
and weak-willed man who no longer 
loved her—she had lived in the gloomy 
mansion with her extraordinarily 
strong-willed mother-in-law, Dr. Alice 
Lindsay Wynekoop. It was Dr. Wyne- 
koop who found the girl’s body and who 
gave the police her decided opinion that 
Rheta had been surprised and killed by 
a robber. 

A plausible explanation, thought 
Chicagoans, aware that Dr. Wynekoop 
was a member of a respectable, if ec- 
centric, family of physicians. But these 
odd circumstances came to light. 

There were four sudden deaths in the 
Wynekoop household. Earle and Rheta 
were unhappily married. Rheta’s life 
was recently insured for $10,000, and, 
on the same day, Earle bought car- 
tridges for the pistol. Where was Earle 
at the time of the murder? Why was 
Rheta undressed, and why was a blan- 
ket tucked about her body? 

The scene shifted to police head- 
quarters where Dr. Wynekoop and 
Earle, who had returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City, were taken 
for questioning. For hours both pro- 
tested their innocence. Then they were 
allowed to see each other. ‘For God’s 
sake, mother, if you did this thing con- 
fess,” implored Earle. 

Hours later Dr. Wynekoop dictated a 
statement in the formal language of a 
physician. She had given Rheta a 
medical examination, started to mas- 
sage the girl’s aching side, and ad- 
ministered chloroform to ease the pain. 
The girl died under the anesthetic and, 
to cover a professional mistake, the 
panic-stricken doctor shot her. But 
medical authorities said the girl was 
alive when shot. 

“It’s a pack of lies to save me,” 
shouted Earle when told of his mother’s 
confession. And in the gloomy house 
he ‘reenacted the crime with himself 
the murderer. But he placed the body 
in the wrong direction and he forgot to 
tuck in the blanket. Further, his com- 
panion on the business trip was es- 
tablishing for him an almost ironclad 
alibi. 

“Tell him to keep his mouth shut,” 
said Dr. Wynekoop grimly when told 
of her son’s confession. 

This left but one uncontroverted fact 
—the great, almost unnatural love be- 
tween mother and son, the kind of love, 
believed police, which would make pos- 
sible a premeditated murder benefiting 
both. The son stood to lose an un- 

wanted wife. The mother stood to gain 
badly needed insurance money. Un- 
convinced by either confession, the po- 
lice booked both on charges of murder. 
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NEWF OUN DLAND: Island May Forfeit Its 


Dominion Status Until Financial Crisis Is 


Britain’s oldest North American colo- 
ny is bankrupt. 

Economic and financial distress in - 
Newfoundland (accented by natives on 
all three syllables) has twice impelled 
mobs to smash her legislative cham- 
bers in St. John’s. Last week a Royal 
Commission advised her to hand her 
finances over to Britain by surrender- 
ing her independence as a Dominion 
and tying herself to her mother’s apron 
strings as a Crown colony. 

Newfoundland’s hard luck, which be- 
gan with failing finances and falling 
prices of dried cod, iron, and paper, has 
been aggravated by the graft and ex- 
travagance of politicians. February, 
1932, a mob of 900 unemployed became 
so furious at reductions in their month- 
ly food rations that they fought their 
way into the Executive Council meet- 
ing, smashed furniture and windows, 
and broke a picture over the head of Sir 
Richard Squires, then Premier. 

Two months later belief that Sir 
Richard had falsified council records 
and mismanaged public funds brought 
a crowd of 10,000 before the Parlia- 
ment Building. Clubbed by police, the 
Newfoundlanders became so enraged 
that they again battered their way into 
the legislative hall, beat the Premier, 
and threatened to throw him into the 
icy waters of the harbor. Yanked by 
his guards out of the rioters’ hands, he 
stood siege in the building for several 
hours. 

Those disturbances and the ugly gov- 
ernment scandals. which caused them 
led to the appointment of the Royal 
Commission of investigation. Submit- 
ting its report to the British House of 
Commons, the commission confirmed 
popular impressions by stating that 
Newfoundland had been victimized by 
“a continuing process of greed, graft, 
and corruption.” 

It denounced also the vicious credit 
system that has reduced many of the 
islanders to virtual peonage under 
creditor merchants and banks. To 
remedy the wholesale distress it pro- 
posed a political and financial house- 
cleaning. 

The commission would sweep out 
grafters by substituting for the New- 
foundland Parliament and Executive 
Council, a commission of six members, 
three appointed by the United Kingdom 
and three by Newfoundland. These six 
would aid the Governor who, like the 
present Governor, would be appointed 
by the King. Thus a little oligarchy 
of seven, responsible directly to Britain, 
would assume entire charge of New- 
foundland’s affairs until she is deemed 
ready to resume her limited Dominion 
status. 

To sell the idea to the islanders, the 
Commission recommends that Britain 
assume their public debt which stands 


Over 


today at about $100,000,000 and whose 
interest payments gobble up 65% of 
the national income. The proposed debt 
assumption includes the conversion of 
certain outstanding Newfoundland 
bonds, some of which bear 5% or 54% % 
interest, into new sterling stock guar- 
anteed by the United Kingdom. Ma- 
turing in from 10 to 30 years, the stock 
would bear interest of only 3%. 

The London Financial News pointed 
out that the bond conversion plan fa- 
vored British bondholders at the ex- 
pense of American investors. Interest 
payments on certain British bonds 
would continue at 5% while those on 
American-owned issues, approximately 
$29,000,000, would be slashed. 

Though some Newfoundlanders de- 
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was heckled by an ex-plumber last 
week. It is the first time an English 
King has been heckled in 600 years, 
Edward III being the previous suf- 
ferer. 

In his gilded state carriage, the King, 
accompanied by the Queen, members 
of the royal family, and a scintillating 
retinue, had driven to the House of 
Lords to open Parliament. It is Brit- 
ain’s most brilliant ceremony. 

Peers in their scarlet robes, be- 
jeweled peeresses wearing tiaras, and 
diplomats in court dress filled the 
great chamber and rose as the royal 
procession filed in, preceded by richly 
costumed heralds. Last to enter were 
the King and Queen, wearing their 
crowns and royal robes. The train of 
the Queen’s gown was borne by Ladies 
of the Bedchamber. The King led the 
Queen to her seat and took his throne 
at her right. The Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, who as a badge of office 
carries an ebony staff surmounted by 





Storming the Hall of Parliament at St. John’s in the Second 1932 
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Outbreak, Which Started a Royal Investigation in Newfoundland 


nounced the entire scheme as “‘degrad- 
ing” and promised long-continued op- 
position when their legislators met 
Monday to consider it, others believed 
it offered the only escape from their 
burdens. Its supporters included Fred- 
erick Charles Alderdice, the placid, 
broad-shouldered business man who 
succeeded Sir Richard as Premier. Mr. 
Alderdice, who was not involved in the 
government scandals, described the 
British terms as generous. 


* 
BRITAIN: King Is Heckled by 


“Ungovernable McGovern” 


His most Excellent Majesty George 
V, by the Grace of God of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, Emperor of India, 


a golden lion, was then sent to sum- 
mon the Commons. 

Amid cries of “Way for Black Rod,” 
he made his way to the House of 
Commons, knocked, was admitted, and 
delivered his message. The members 
thereupon followed him back to the 
House of Lords. 

Among them was John McGovern, 46, 
a rough-hewn Labor member from 
Glasgow, sometimes called “the ungov- 
ernable McGovern,” who is proud of his 
career as a master plumber. In 1930 
Mr. McGovern was suspended for cap- 
ping the remark of a colleague with 
the shout: “What a lie!” In 1931, for 
disregarding the Speaker’s authority, 
he was suspended again and, struggling 
fiercely, was dragged out of the House 
of Commons by elderly attendants in 
evening dress. 

When the members of Parliament ar- 
rived, the Lord Chancellor, bowing low 
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before the King, handed him the royal 
speech, which had been prepared by the 
Cabinet and which the King thereupon 
read. 

It contained no sensations. Hinting 
at possible tax reduction, it advocated 
peace, disarmament, and international 
cooperation. 

“I pray that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may rest upon your de- 
liberations,” said the King in conclu- 
sion, and handed the speech to the 
Lord Chancellor, who waited on bended 
knee to receive it. 

Their Majesties arose. The King 
turned to escort the Queen from the 
chamber. 

Then McGovern let loose. All dur- 
ing the speech he had been muttering 
and flushing with anger. Now he could 
contain his wrath no longer. 

“What about the means test and cuts 
in unemployment insurance?” he yelled 
at the King, who pretended not to hear 
him. Unemployed workers take the 
means test (to prove they have no 
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John McGovern, Labor M.P., Who 
Heckled King George 


means of livelihood) to qualify for the 
dole. Laborites denounce it as equiva- 
lent to a pauper’s oath. It is sure to 
feature coming debates in Parliament 
on a government bill to revise the whole 
system of unemployment insurance. 

Amazed by McGovern’s outburst, 
Lady Astor, Conservative member, laid 
a placating hand on his shoulder. But 
McGovern was not to be placated. 
“It’s a shame to have all this rubbish 
and show while people are starving out- 
side,” he shouted at the glittering gath- 
ering. “You’re a gang of lazy, idle 
parasites living on wealth created by 
the people.” 

Later he told reporters that he did 
not regret his outburst. “When I 
saw those robes and crowns and dia- 
monds in the House of Lords,” he said, 
“I could see at the same time the 
rags of starving men and women on the 
banks of the Clyde in my own Glas- 
gow constituency.” 

Although the Lords and Commons 
buzzed with disapproval of McGovern’s 
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shouts, no attempt was made to disci- 
pline him. The pageantry connected 
with the opening of Parliament has 
been denounced before, though never 
in the ‘King’s presence. In 1932, soon 
after the King had departed, it drew 
fire from George Lansbury, leader of 
the Lalborites, who represents a pov- 
erty-ridden section of London in the 
House of Commons. 

“I would like to take the King and 
that whole assembly down two of the 
streets in my division,” said Mr. Lans- 
bury sardonically. 


6 
JAPAN: Former Premier Saved 


From Assassination Attempt 


Baron Reijiro Wakatsuki, former 
Premier of Japan and chief of the Jap- 
anese delegation to the Naval Confer- 
ence in 1930, stood last week on the 
platform of a railway station in Tokyo. 
He was en route to his villa at Ito. 

Police eyed the crowd on the plat- 
form suspiciously. As a protest against 
the London Treaty, super-patriots had 
slain Premiers Yuko Hamaguchi and 
Tsuyoshi Inukai within two years. 
Baron Wakatsuki had defended the 
treaty in recent speeches and received 
terrorist warnings that his turn would 
come soon. 

A stalwart man whom police recog- 
nized as Susumu Noguchi, a welter- 
weight boxer, sidled up to the aged 
statesman. Officers leaped upon the 
fighter and found in his pocket a sharp 
dagger and a letter reviling the treaty 
whose 5:5:3 naval ratio rabid patriots 
consider an insult to Japan. 

After questioning Noguchi, the police 
sped to the Baron’s home and captured 
Haruo Matsui, another boxer, who was 
trying to force an entrance. They took 
from him a seven-inch knife. 

Both men said they were members 
of the Japan Boxing Association, formed 
since the sport was introduced into 
Japan five years ago by Japanese ath- 
letes who studied boxing in California. 
Both admitted membership also in 
Aikokusha (Love of Country Associa- 
tion), one of whose members shot and 
fatally wounded Premier Hamaguchi 
in 1930. Premier Inukai was killed by 
naval officers and army cadets in May, 
1932. 

Baron Wakatsuki, a handsome old 
man with a ragged, gray mustache, 
lives in daily expectation of assas- 
sination. The ex-Premier periodically 
retires from the world to write poetry 
(see cover) until his cares and worries 
vanish. “It is good to be alive,” he 
said after the incident, “but equally 
good to die if my time comes!” 


. 
CHINA: Rebel Flag Flies Over 
Foochow; Nanking Is Worried 


A new flag is flying in Foochow, cap- 
ital of Fukien, a rich coastal province 
in southeastern China. Red, blue, and 
black, with a yellow star in the center, 
it is the banner of the “Chinese Nation- 
al Grea’: Allied Revolutionary Govern- 
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ment,” established in Fukien Province 
early last week by a group of southern 
political and military leaders. 

The best-known figures in the group 
are Gen. Tsai Ting-kai, commander of 
the crack Nineteenth Route Army, 
and Eugene Chen, former Foreign Min- 
ister of the central government at Nan- 
king, against which the Fukienese are 
revolting. 

Tsai Ting-kai, shy, soft-spoken, 
brainy, astounded the world in Febru- 
ary, 1932, by his bulldog defense of 
Shanghai against the invading Japa- 
nese. At the age of 40, he is a veteran 
of more than 150 campaigns against 
bandits, Communists, and assorted war- 
lords. Foochow relies on his 40,000 
well-disciplined troops to preserve the 
independence of the new government, 
in which he is chief of the military 
council. 

Eugene Chen, a native West Indian, 
a cricket fan and for many years a 
British citizen, speaks English almost 
perfectly and writes it like a profes- 
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ACME 
Gen. Tsai Ting-kai, Leader of 
Revolt in Fukien Province 


sional author. He is short and slight, 
with gray-streaked black hair. He is 
Foreign Minister in the Foochow gov- 
ernment, whose basic purpose, he says, 
is to “encompass all China.” 

He denies that the rebels have Com- 
munist sympathies, but they obviously 
face toward the Left. Among other 
things, their program advocates state 
ownership of forests and mines and 
redistribution of land in accordance 
with the size of families. It is also 
intensely nationalistic and anti-Japa- 
nese. Above all, its creators are ene- 
mies of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Nanking government, the nearest ap- 
proach to a national dictator China has. 

For a variety of reasons, Nanking 
fears this latest of China’s innumerable 
rebellions. 

Temporarily, at least, the Fukienese 
and the government at Canton, to 
the South, have not come to terms. 
Theoretically allied with Nanking, the 
Cantonese are actually self-governing 
and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek worries 
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lest they eventually side with Foochow. 

Then there is the threat of a north- 
ward thrust toward Nanking by the 
Nineteenth Route Army. Finally, and 
most important, there is the danger 
that the rebels may form an alliance 
with the Chinese Communists, who 
have been overrunning Kiangsi Prov- 
ince, just West of Fukien, and against 
whom Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has been 
directing a costly, long-drawn-out cam- 
paign. 

At the moment, Nanking is concen- 
trating troops along the northern 
border of Fukien, but it realizes that 
every dollar used for that purpose is 
one which cannot be used for the sup- 
pression of the Kiangsi Communists. 


GERMANY: Van der Lubbe Ends 
Silence to Ask Full Penalty 


Marinus van der Lubbe galvanized 
the Reichstag arson trial last week by 
leaping to his feet and demanding im- 
prisonment or death. 

The little Dutch ex-Communist is one 
of five defendants accused of setting 
the fire which burned out the Reichstag 
Building Feb. 27. A German and three 
Bulgarians, all Communists, are on 
trial with him. 

Throughout the trial, which opened 
late in September, van der Lubbe has 
sat as if dazed, drugged, or asleep, lips 
drooping, eyes glazed, face blank, head 
hanging half way down to his knees. 
Though he has had a severe head cold, 
he apparently considers handkerchiefs 
superfluous. Mumbling, staring, oc- 
casionally quaking with silent laughter, 
sometimes answering questions with 
both “Yes” and “No,” he has admitted 
setting the fire. He has also declared 
that he had no accomplices, though no 
one believes him. Nazis say the ac- 
complices were Communists. Commu- 
nists say they were Nazis. Neither side 
has been able to prove who they were. 

Two weeks ago, van der Lubbe began 
to show signs of life. He actually held 
his head up. Last week all his facul- 
ties, such as they are, seemed to return 
with a rush. An unimportant witness 
was droning along in the low, brown- 
paneled chamber in Leipzig, where the 
court is now sitting after several ses- 
sions in the charred Reichstag Building 
in Berlin. 

Van der Lubbe interrupted the testi- 
mony. Standing up, holding his tousled 
head erect, he faced the red-robed 
judges squarely. 

“This trial has now lasted two 
months,” he said. “I don’t agree to 
that. I burned down the Reichstag and 
I want to have a sentence, twenty years 
in prison or death... I want some- 
thing to. happen.” 

Startled, the judges rose. Reporters 
and photographers tore to the front of 
the room. The spectators stared. Who 
were the accomplices? van der Lubbe 
was asked. 

Writhing, gesticulating, struggling 
to express himself, he insisted that 
there were no accomplices. “That was 
all cleared up long ago,” he said. 

Someone tried to trap him, asking: 
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Marinus van der Lubbe, Who Electri- 
fied the Court by Coming to Life 


“And what did the others think about 
it?” Deftly he avoided the pitfall: 
“What others do you mean?” he coun- 
tered. “Can you name them?” 

“I see no blessing in this great trial,” 
van de Lubbe remarked. “This trial is 
becoming too ceremonious.” 


FRANCE: “Hot Time” in Prospect 
For Radical Socialist Premier 


Fifty pounds lighter but still far 
from frail, former Premier Edouard 
Herriot returned to the Chamber of 
Deputies last week after a_ three- 
months’ illness. He was just in time 
to witness the fall of Premier Albert 
Sarraut (see cover)... 

In October Premier Daladier fell 
when he presented the Chamber with 
a program to balance the budget, avoid 
inflation, and save the franc. Left- 
wing and Right-wing Deputies joined 
to overthrow him, the former because 
his program proposed reduced salaries 
for civil servants, the latter because it 
proposed increased taxes. 

Advancing both projects at once, Da- 
ladier had tried to seize the left and 
right horns of his dilemma simulta- 
neously. Taking warning from his fate, 
his successor, Sarraut, tried to seize 
them one at a time, and keep radicals 
and reactionaries from uniting against 
him. His first measures were designed 
to effect government economies, partly 
at the expense of the civil servants. 
What his later proposals would have 
been will never be known, for he top- 
pled before he could outline them. 

Vainly he urged the chilly Deputies 
to put safety of the franc above party 
politics. Vainly he stressed the long- 
continued “hemorrhage” of gold from 
the Bank of France, most of which has 
been flowing to London. After a seven- 
teen and a half-hour session, the Depu- 
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ties disregarded his passionate plea and 
voted 321 to 247 against his govern- 
ment, which promptly resigned. It was 
the fourth French Government since 
the general elections of June, 1932. 

Offered an opportunity to succeed 
Sarraut, Herriot refused, partly be- 
cause he has not yet regained his 
strength, partly because he does not 
wish to be Premier Dec. 15, when 
France is expected to default on her 
war-debt installment to the United 
States. His insistence that France pay 
the installment due Dec. 15, 1932, cost 
him the premiership last year. 

Last Saturday, when Herriot side- 
stepped, the job was offered to Camille 
Chautemps, Minister of the Interior in 
the Sarraut Cabinet, who at once set 
about forming a government. Chau- 
temps, a native Parisian, is a compe- 
tent orator and an experienced poli- 
tician, but Frenchmen do not believe he 
is strong enough to hammer a budget- 
balancing program through the Cham- 
ber. When that job is done, they be- 
lieve it will be done by Herriot, perhaps 
with the help of a coalition Cabinet. 

M. Chautemps once formed a Cabinet 
that lasted one day. Frenchmen give 
his new Cabinet a month. Phonetically 
his name in French means “Hot Time,” 
which is said to be just what M. Chau- 
temps is in for. 


. 
MEXICO: Yankee Actor Arrested 
For Insult to Famous Cadets 


Proud traditions invest the old Castle 
of Chapultepec and the crack corps of 
cadets, the West Pointers of Mexico, 
who iearn military science within its 
walls. The cream-colored stone for- 
tress rises from the ancient Aztec “Hill 
of the Grasshoppers,” which once sup- 
ported Montezuma’s palace, and looks 
out over the city of Mexico from 
gardens bright with flowers. 

When Gen. Winfield Scott’s troops 
attacked the castle in 1847, its little 
band of defenders disdained to ask for 
quarter. The last cadet, realizing that 
his beloved flag must soon fall into 
the hands of the Yankees, wrapped 
around him the banner of the eagle, 
serpent, and cactus and plunged from 
a turret to die on the stones far below. 

One morning last week the Chapulte- 
pec Cadets marched out to take part in 
a parade. Smartly uniformed in black, 
with gleaming brass buttons and 
plumed headgear, they passed the Hotel 
Regis, on the city’s principal street. 

Suddenly, on one of the hotel bal- 
conies appeared the blanket-muffied 
form of Lee Tracy, American actor 
and movie star, who won fame in the 
role of a hard-boiled reporter in the 
stage play, “The Front Page,” and as 
a thinly disguised Jimmy Walker in 
“The Night Mayor,” a movie. Cast 
recently as a high-pressure press agent 
opposite Jean Harlow in the film “Bomb- 
shell,” he was in Mexico for a new 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film titled “Viva 
Villa.” 

As the cadets passed below, Tracy, 
flushed from a cabaret party the night 
before, yelled at them. Police subse- 
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quently arrested him, charging he had 
insulted the Mexican Government, 
Fined, the actor departed, to be re- 
arrested when a citizen claimed he had 
indecently exposed himself. Released, 
Tracy flew to Juarez and motored to 
El Paso, Texas, failing to appear in 
court to answer the new charge. 

“I was just helping them celebrate,” 
runs Tracy’s version. “I’d had some 
drinks and, like any drunk, I began 
yelling.” 

But Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Tracy’s 
employer, did not appreciate his as- 
sistance in Mexico’s celebration. The 
company’s studio executive, Louis B. 
Mayer, who two days later was to 
come under fire at the Senate banking 
inquiry (see page 22), pronounced 
Tracy’s conduct “deplorable.” He sertt 
President Rodriguez of Mexico a tele- 
gram replete with such words as “em- 
barrassed,” “shocked,” “wretched,” and 
“apologize.” , 

“Asa result,” Mexico’s President was 
assured, Tracy had been removed from 
the film, and his $2,500-a-week five- 
year contract with MGM was canceled. 


LEAGUE: Arms Parley Adjourns 
To Let “Thin Ice” Solidify 


“The World Disarmament Confer- 
ence,” said one delegate last week, “is 
skating on the thinnest of ice.” There- 
upon the conference adjourned until 
the middle of January to give the sur- 
face of Europe’s waters a chance to 
solidify. 

Adjournment was recommended by 
Arthur Henderson, president of the 
parley, after his four-day discussion 
with British, French, Italian, and Amer- 
ican delegations. Chary, after many 
disappointments, of predicting future 
progress, Mr. Henderson explained that 
during the recess the diplomats might 
hit upon some method of unsnarling the 
tangle. 

Taking his cue from this, Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Secretary, an- 
nounced in London that henceforth 
Germany must be considered a partner 
in armaments discussions instead of a 
“target for dictation.” Pleased, Chan- 
cellor Hitler immediately summoned 
Andre Francois-Poncet, French Am- 
bassador to Germany, and sought to 
pave the way for direct negotiations 
with France. 

He promised, it was said, that in 
return for treatment as an equal Ger- 
many will limit her armaments in such 
a manner as to allay French uneasi- 
ness. In addition, she will oppose no 
new defensive alliances the French may 
conclude with other countries. 

Previously, the German Chancellor, 
granting his first interview to a French 
journalist, had extended another unex- 
pected olive branch. Quoted in Le 
Matin, Paris newspaper, he declared 
Germany had “definitely renounced” 
Alsace-Lorraine. ‘Once the question of 
the Saar, which is German territory, is 
settled,” he added, “there will be abso- 
lutely nothing which can estrange 
France and Germany.” 

France secured exclusive rights, un- 


der the Versailles Treaty, to exploit the 
Saar Basin’s rich coal mines for fifteen 
years. Now governed by a League of 
Nation’s Commission, its people, pre- 
dominantly German, will determine at 
a 1935 plebiscite whether to attach 
themselves to Germany or France or 
to continue under the League. 

The French examined Herr Hitler’s 
olive branches with varied emotions. 
While some hailed them as symbols of 
a long-overdve new era in Franco-Ger- 
man relations, others searched them 
suspiciously for concealed explosives. 


CUBA: Caffery Succeeds Welles 
As Grau Regime Holds Reins 


As American Ambassador to Cuba, 
Sumner Welles made a bad mistake— 
he bet on the wrong horse. Consequent- 
ly, the American Embassy in Havana 
will soon have a new occupant. 

Mr. Welles was sent to Cuba short- 
ly before the downfall of ex-President 
Gerardo Machado, and is said to have 
urged the latter to resign. Then the 
army revolted and threw Machado out. 
For.a time, many Cubans idolized Mr. 
Welles, believing that he had helped 
to overthrow Machado, or tried to help, 
at any rate. Mr. Welles made his mis- 
take when Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
became Provisional President. 

Apparently he believed that de Ces- 
pedes, a mild little moderate, had over- 
whelming public support. Washington 
therefore recognized the new govern- 
ment, undoubtedly on Mr. Welles’s ad- 
vice. Delighted with the tall, broad- 
shouldered American Ambassador, 
President de Cespedes awarded him a 
decoration. Their friendship, however, 
was interrupted by another revolution, 
which Mr. Welles had not foreseen. 
Supported by Cuba’s students, the en- 
listed men and non-commissioned of- 
ficers replaced Senor de Cespedes with 
Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin. 

When de Cespedes fell from power, 
Mr. Welles lost his popularity with 
Cubans. Soon he was accused of an 
endless variety of offenses, including 
that of conspiring for de Cespedes’s 
restoration. His denials went unheed- 
ed. It was rumored that President 
Grau had informed Washington that 
he was not wanted in Havana. 

Flying to the United States, Mr. 
Welles conferred with President Roose- 
velt at Warm Springs, Ga., (see cover) 
and later with State Department offi- 
cials at Washington. During his absence 
Cubans held demonstrations against 
this “hated agent of the White House” 
and planned another for his return. 

President Roosevelt then stepped on 
the scene with a statement declaring 
that, while Mr. Welles would return to 
Cuba, he would come back to Wash- 
ington “in the near future” and would 
swap jobs with Jefferson Caffery, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. The an- 
nouncement was regarded as another 
of the Roosevelt administration’s many 
efforts to keep in Cuba’s good graces. 


Washington has not recognized the 


Grau government, Mr. Roosevelt in- 
timated, because it has yet to prove its 


popularity and stability. He declared 
that “the United States has neither 
partiality for nor prejudice against any 
faction or individual in Cuba.” 

Mr. Caffery, who will succeed Mr. 
Welles at Havana and be succeeded by 
him at Washington, is a Louisianan, 
described by Senator Huey Long of 
that State as a “blankety, blank, 
blank!” He is 47, a bachelor, moun- 
tain climber, and cosmopolite. Slim, 
dark, groomed to the minute, he speaks 
with a State Department accent, broad- 
ening many an A. He is a career man. 
Although he has served much in Latin 
America, he also failed to foresee the 
revolt against de Cespedes. The day 
after it occurred, he had to revise a 
radio address he had prepared on Latin- 
American relations. 


OTHER NATIONS: Stalin Seems 
“Sure to Win” Soviet Election 


The Soviet All-Union Congress of the 
U. S. S. R. was last week summoned 
to meet in Moscow Jan. 25, when Dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin will come up for 
reelection as Secretary General. An 
Associated Press correspondent with a 
sense of humor reported: “All indi- 
cations point to the reelection of M. 
Stalin.” 

Hungary: The small Nazi party last 
week announced a program which 
makes Hitler’s edicts seem liberal and 
enlightened. The Society of Awakened 
Magyars is in favor of abolishing all 
“so-called liberal rights” and of restor- 
ing a medieval structure of society. 

Hungarian Nazis would divide all 
persons into classes according to oc- 
cupation and race, and forbid marriage 
outside of it without official consent. 
Every married couple without at least 
five children would incur a 50% in- 
crease in income tax for every child 
short of that ideal number. More amaz- 
ing still, at the age of 12 all girls would 
be forced to wear a chastity belt such 
as medieval women sometimes wore 
while their husbands were crusading in 
Palestine. The father “or other com- 
petent authority” would keep the key 
until it would be presented to the hus- 
band upon the signing of the marriage 
contract. 

An advocate of a return to the “good 
old days” is the enormously wealthy 
Count Alexander Festititch. Last week 
it was reported that he had resigned 
his government position and started to 
raise a private army. 

: a a) 

Haiti: When Christopher Columbus 
landed in the West Indies on his first 
voyage to the New World in Dec., 1492, 
he named the second largest of the 
islands Espagnola (little Spain), which 
was Latinized into Hispaniola. The 
native Indians called it Haiti (moun- 
tainous country), and it has been 
known by that name ever since. 

Last week the United States Geo- 
graphic Board gave back to the island 
its original name, and hereafter it will 
appear on United States official maps 
as Hispaniola. 
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Voting for the First Time, Spanish Women Help 
Swing the Election to a Right Wing Triumph 
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Open Wagon for Gold Transport in Trusting London, 
Recently Shocked by $50,000 Robbery by Auto Bandits 


SOYUZPHOTO _ <i 
Soviet Troops March in Moscow on Anniversary of Allotting Potatoes (100 Pounds to a Family) 
Revolution, the Day Litvinoff Landed in America At an Unemployment Relief Station in Berlin 
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SPRAGUE: Rubber-Dollar Revolt 
Led by Punctilious Professor 


Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, 
the John Brown of the Rubber-Dollar 
Rebellion, was once considered the most 
gifted bridge player on the Harvard 
faculty. Last week he called a revoke 
on the President of the United States 
(see page 5). 

Professor Sprague is one of the best 
groomed economists no longer in cap- 
tivity. In Boston he was always nota- 
bly punctilious about the Springtime 
straw. A fastidious man, he waited un- 
til he had left Washington before re- 
ferring to the President as “a man of 
no monetary principles.” 

A professed lover of the theater, he 











ACME 
Professor Sprague, Who Once Taught 
F. D. Roosevelt at Harvard 


dramatized his resignation from the 
Treasury Department with a letter de- 
nouncing the President’s policies. Then, 
at the crowning moment in a week of 
climaxes, he called in reporters to make 
his resignation public. 

Probably not meaning to except even 
himself, he said in his letter that “we 
are a mercurial people.” Yet for six 
solid months Professor Sprague has 
somehow occupied himself with noth- 
ing whatever to do in a Treasury of- 
fice that he expected would hum with 
great decisions. It has no other desig- 
nation than the number 184. Outside 
his window thetrees inthe White House 
grounds have gradually lost much of 
the dusty foliage they hadin July, when 
his Coventry began, and almost every 
official in Washington except Professor 
Sprague has trooped through the White 
House doors. One of his few inter- 
ests in the city has been the house he 
bought soon after he resigned as ad- 
viser to the Bank of England and be- 
came, at least in name, adviser to the 
Treasury. 

While he waited for the White 


House summons that did not come, he 
may have compared his stay in Wash- 
ington to sojourns in other capitals 
where he had known the exhilaration 
of homage and deference. Berlin had 
called him to sit at the bedside of the 
suffering mark, In Vienna he had been 
asked to prescribe for the Credit An- 
stalt before rigor mortis set in. At 
Geneva he was an adviser to the 
League of Nations on gold, which he 
knows as Raymond Ditmars knows 
snakes. In London his address was: 
“Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
E. C. 2,” and he had a cottage in 
Epping Forest, as well. Even in New 
York it used to be said that Governor 
Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank 
seldom made a crucial move without 
consulting him. 

But in Room 184, at a desk sur- 
prisingly close to the President’s in 
linear distance only, he was in an un- 
used office so far as official business 
went. He did not like the way the new 
Cornell team (suddenly forging to the 
front of the University Brain Trust 
League) was playing ball with the 
dollar. Privately he fumed; semi-pub- 
licly he fretted. He did not say so in 
public statements, but an official who 
heard his views came away with the 
illuminating remark: “Sprague is fit 
to be tied.” 

Finally, he went to the President. 
He told him what he thought—and 
found it good enough to save copies 
for the newspapers. One episode in 
that White House meeting, rumorously 
preserved, is this: Professor Sprague 
complained that when he came back 
from the torpedoed London Economic 
Conference in July he had informed 
Marvin McIntyre, a Presidential secre- 
tary, that he was ready to submit his 
report in person. Well, the President 
is said to have replied, he got the re- 
port all right—through the acting head 
of Professor Sprague’s department, the 
Treasury. That is the customary pro- 
cedure. 

Professor Sprague taught the Presi- 
dent as an undergraduate at Harvard. 
There may have been a pedagogic edge 
to his voice in his retort, referring to 
another Professor now higher in Presi- 
dential favor, when he said: 

“Mr. President, I notice you did not 
receive Professor Warren’s report from 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Franklin Roosevelt’s answer to that 
thrust was disarming. He laughed— 
and admitted he had not. 

The Professor likes reporters. When 
they sought him out for a statement 
after his resignation, he smiled at 
them. “It would be very distressing 
for me,” he told them, “to sit here with- 
out having you gentlemen come in.” 

He told them that, except for the 
records, he never would have known 
that Mr. Roosevelt had been a student 
in his former Harvard classes. “I 
think,” he said, “it was a large intro- 
ductory class in economics in which I 
delivered some lectures.” 

“Your lectures don’t seem to have 
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made much impression on him,’ some- 
body remarked. Mr. Sprague laughed, 
but made no reply. 

Professor Sprague learned how in- 
scrutable people can be when he went 
from the Massachusetts of his youth 
to the Imperial University in Tokyo as 
a professor. After he came back to 
join the Harvard faculty, he so enjoyed 
the pungent stories of the country peo- 
ple in his wife’s native Vermont that 
he collected a number of them. He likes 
to tell these tales. 

When the gentlemen of the press 
asked him what he was going to do 
after he left the Treasury, he said, (in 
the best literary tradition of resigning 
Brain Trustees) that he was going to 
write. Possibly he will consider add- 
ing a new chapter to a book he wrote 
many years ago. It was called: “His- 
tory of the Crises Under the National 
Banking System.” 


DORIS DUKE: Poor Little Rich 
Girl Gets Some Tobacco Money 


Behind the smoke exhaled by mil- 
lions of cigarette fiends, who have 
made her America’s premier heiress, 
burns an intense, slightly embarrassed, 
and seldom satisfied curiosity about all 
that concerns Doris Duke. Last week, 
on her twenty-first birthday, she re- 
ceived another $10,000,000 or more of 
her inheritance, and the legend she 
embodies was retold with all its glam- 
orous inaccuracies multiplied. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
Doris Duke, a Legendary Figure 
Who Has Attained Her Majority 


In the days when individualism was 
not only rugged but practically im- 
pregnable, her father created one of 
the last great log-cabin-to-sunken-gar- 
den fortunes. 

James Buchanan Duke began by 
peddling tobacco through the pleasant 
Carolina countryside behind a pair of 
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mules. When death came for him in 
the autumn of 1925 he left behind him 
an astounding collection of statuary, 
estates strewn through various parts 
of the country, money by the hundreds 
of millions, and a university named for 
the Trinity but renamed for himself. 

On her birthday Doris Duke was in 
a house at Seventy-Eighth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York. As a child of 
14 she acquired that resplendent build- 
ing by suing her mother and the other 
trustees for it. The will of her father 
said it must be sold at auction, but 
Miss Duke pointed out that an auction 
was unnecessary because—well, who 
could outbid her? It was just a friend- 
ly suit. She may not have seen all the 
documents, any more than she reads all 
the bright, romantic newspaper tales 
about her armed bodyguards, her never 
being allowed to go out with the same 
man twice, or her appropriately wistful 
desire to be alone. 

Last week, when the tumult of -euri- 
ous interviewers became a little too 
pressing, she fled from that house to 
the broad acres of Duke Farms near 
Somerville, N. J. There she was sought 
by the sheriff (who received a “not at 
home”) intent upon serving her with 
papers for Mr. and Mrs. Raffaela 
Cimino, local residents. Mrs. Cimino 
desires to be paid $25,000, maintaining 
that Miss Duke’s four Great Danes 
attacked her a year ago to that extent. 

Mr. Duke gave his Somerville estate 
a great deal of thought and six arti- 
ficial lakes. He had imported glass- 
stainers and stone-cutters, landscapists 
and sculptors, to create there the illu- 
sions he desired. He did things in a 
big way. An admirer of President Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Duke employed a Floren- 
tine to make a 20-foot statue of the 
statesman, and spent much more money 
providing a monumental setting for it. 

Instead of going to Somerville, Doris 
Duke might have gone to the Newport 
house her father bought from Princess 
Anastasia of Greece in 1922. It had 
been built by a Vanderbilt. Or she 
might have gone to a house she and 
her mother (whose calling card says 
only: Mrs. Duke) have in North Caro- 
lina, or one in Antibes. 

A part of her inheritance is a trus- 
teeship of Duke (ex-Trinity) University 
near Durham, N. C., to which her 
father gave $40,000,000 with the proviso 
that 20% be withheld from the income 
until it becomes $80,000,000. 

Miss Duke is rather superfiuously 
good looking. She is tall enough to 
have to worry in a mild way about the 
problem of dancing partners. Her day 
has allotted hours of French and Ital- 
ian study, and other artistic interests. 
She is not at all fond of photographers. 
She gets about occasionally. She had 
a ringside table at Peter Arno’s most 
recent Hollywood chair-and-fist im- 
broglio. She would rather ride in a 
plane than in “Doris,” her late father’s 
private car. 

And if she has not much more 
privacy than a movie star, it is prob- 
ably because she has become the star 
of a living movie plot. It was Scott 
Fitzgerald who observed that the victor 
always belongs to the spoils. 
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BOXING: Loughran Valiantly 
Turns Defeat Into Victory 


“A better man than champion Primo 
Carnera” was beaten in the ring last 
week. At least that was the expressed 
opinion of Tommy Loughran, fancy 
boxer, after he had won a most unusual 
fight from Ray Impellittiere in the 
Bronx, New York City. Loughran ad- 
mits he got the decision only because 
Lady Luck, disguised as Gen. John J. 
Phelan, tame to the rescue. 

Four months ago General Phelan, 
member of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, and Dr. Joseph Sheri- 
dan, ringside physician, were widely 








eedemadeneas. 
Ray Impellittiere and Tommy Loughran 
In Bout Which Loughran Won 


criticized for stopping the Petrolle- 
Van Kilaveren fight when the latter’s 
eye looked gory. Last week the two 
reversed their pampering policy, over- 
ruled a referee who wanted to call a 
halt when Loughran’s mouth bled 
copiously, and enabled the popular vet- 
eran to stage a whirlwind finish that 
unanimously deprived Impellittiere of 
the decision. 

It was in the sixth round with the 
fight about even that Impellittiere put 
all of his 255% pounds behind an upper- 
cut and opened a neat gash on hand- 
some Tommy’s lower lip. When Im- 
pellittiere showed a savage desire and 
ability to aggravate the wound, Pete 
Hartley, the referee, decided Loughran 
needed mercy. He told both fighters 
to go to their corners. But quickly, 
before Impellittiere could get the de- 
cision on a technical knockout, General 
Phelan jumped into the ring and called 
Dr. Sheridan to come with him. They 
took one look at Loughran, prancing 
around and complaining he wasn’t at 
all hurt. “The fight must go on,” said 
General Phelan, thereby making boxing 
history, for it was the first time in 
New York State a referee has ever 
been overruled in the ring. 

Loughran’s comeback in the last 
three rounds was exciting and impres- 
sive, but many fight fans lamented 


“seeing an old show instead of a new 


one. 

Loughran, probably the cleverest 
heavyweight in the ring today, has 
beaten almost everyone at some time or 
another. He made Max Baer look fool- 
ish in New York City two years ago. 
A light hitter, Loughran taps, ducks, 
retreats, and advances with such speed 
that opponents seldom touch him. He 
loses only when he underestimates his 
man, as he once did Jack Sharkey, and 
spends his strength trying for a knock- 
out. 

Eventually Loughran may go to the 
top of the heavyweight heap. Though 
generally regarded as one of boxing’s 
few wholesome influences, he would not 
make a magnetic champion. Impellit- 
tiere has more B. O. (box office) ap- 
peal. He is six feet seven and one- 
half inches tall, and once weighed 340 
pounds, but has now reduced to 255%. 
In action he huffs and puffs like a big 
bad wrestler. 

Chocolate Melts: Tears trickled down 
the ebony face of Kid Chocolate be- 
cause he, the idol of Harlem and Ha- 
vana, was knocked out for the first 
time in his ring career. In ten years 
not one of 211 opponents was able to 
flatcen him. Even when Chocolate lost 
a decision, it was usually not to fighters 
but to sugary bonbons in hi-de-ho clubs 
who took most of his money. 

Broke again last week, Chocolate 
planned a come-back against Tony 
Canzoneri in New York. Near the 
close of the second round, Canzoneri 
shattered Chocolate’s hopes and jaw 
with a perfectly timed right that sent 
the Negro to the canvas with a thud. 

Though it won’t help Chocolate get 
out of his financial grave, he has a per- 
fect excuse for losing. He was fighting 
out of his class. He made his reputa- 
tion in the featherweight division 
(weight limit 126 pounds). Recently 
he found difficulty in scaling that low 
and had to move up to the lightweight 
group (weight limit 135 pounds). 

Canzoneri’s victory will hurt box- 
office receipts. The former lightweight 
champion is one of the great boxers in 
the ring’s history and popular with 
fight fans, but is believed to be defi- 
nitely on the downgrade. 


BICYCLE RACING: Six-Day Trek 
To Nowhere On in New York 


A bare-legged chorus with knotty 
knees swung into a routine last Sun- 
day night and means to keep stepping 
for six days without interruption. 
Round the yellow pine saucer in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, a 
bright-shirted troupe of bicycle riders 
is pushing and pushing, night and day, 
lapping and loafing in another of those 
weird punishing races to nowhere. 

The question “What is the front of 
a circle?” has never been satisfactorily 
answered, but one has only to glance 
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at a bike merry-go-round to discover 
its king pin. Though now 47 and al- 
most as likely to finish last as first, 


James Reginald McNamara (see cover) . 


always wins the popular fancy at six- 
day bicycle races. 

McNamara has probably earned the 
title ‘Iron Man” more deservedly than 
any of the other athletes so named. 
He was a “tough guy” as a boy. Out 
hunting one day, Reggie’s finger was 
bitten by a snake. Far from home, a 
few hours later, he looked at his hand 
and saw it had swelled. Fearful of 
blood poisoning he instructed an obedi- 
ent brother to chop off the digit. 

He has other physical imperfections. 
As relics of many collisions on the 
banked boards he proudly tells of a 
collar bone that has been snapped 
eleven times. He chews with a jaw 
that is dislocated, walks on a partially 
repaired broken leg, and stands erect 
to favor ribs that were cracked three 
times. After every race, his stomach 
also is defective. 

He knows every trick of the wild 
science of bike riding: when to dash 
in a mad sprint, when to conserve his 
energy, when it is worth while to risk 
his own neck and just how it is safest 
to imperil someone elses. 

For every blemish that McNamara 
now has he can point to dozens that 
he handed out to others. His parting 
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SPORTSMAN OF 
THE WEEK 





Captain Robert Lassiter Jr., 
leader of the Yale football team 
which unexpectedly went down 
before an inferior Harvard team 
by the score of 19 to 6 at Cam- 
bridge last week. Consoled by 
old grads in the locker room 
after the game, Lassiter replied: 
“Aw we got the hell kicked out 
of us.” 








remark in defeat is: “I’ll crack your 
skull open next time.” 


GOLF: Jacobus Wants Uniform 
Instruction by All Teachers 


Whether a man is fat and muscle- 
bound or thin and flexible, he ought to 
swing a club just one way to get the 
best results. That is the conclusion of 
George Jacobus, president of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association, who sug- 
gested last week thata uniform method 
of instruction be adopted by all teach- 
ers. 

According to many students of the 
game, Jacobus’s move will be no more 
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successful than was that of Sidney 
Lenz and others to standardize con- 
tract bridge bidding, a few years ago. 
Others agree that the golf swing has 
been dissected by individuals long 
enough and now should be built up. 

If Jacobus’s plan is accepted, prom- 
inent amateurs, as well as profession- 
als, will have a hand in first deter- 
mining the perfect swing, then in de- 
ciding the code by which it shall be 
taught. Prominent physicians will also 
be asked for their opinions, presumably 
because of their knowledge of muscu- 
lar reactions and not because of their 
familiarity with slices. 

Many golfers hope that researchers 
will not adopt Bobby Jones as the per- 
fect universal model. Their feeling is 
that few can learn his style, but that if 
a duffer’s swing becomes the require- 
ment, everyone will know the funda- 
mentals. 

Insurance: For several years now, 
American companies have been selling 
golfers’ liability policies for premiums 
varying from $3 to $5 a year, or $8 for 
three years. The underwriters indem- 
nify golfers against suits for injuries 
to persons and property resulting from 
wild shots. Lloyd’s, London, the Steve 
Brodie of the insurance world, last 
week offered the same protection for 
$1 per year. 

















FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 








IMPORTANT RESULTS 


SEASON’S 






THIS*WEEK’S THIS WEEK’S 
FAVORITE 


INTERSECTIONAL HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME RECORD OPPONENT 
CHICAGO ..cesesees 39 Chicago, touchdown-starved all year, gut 2 in Ist half. Then Dartmouth Won 3—Lost 3—Tied 2 . 
DARTMOUTH ..seees 0 threw frantic passes and gave the Maroons 4 more. Won 4—Lost 4—Tied 1 ° 
S. CALIFORNIA ....-- 19 Though the Irish players stuffed rabbits’ feet in their shoes for good luck, Won 8—Lost 1—Tied 1 Georgia S. California 
Notre DAME ...... 0 they couldn’t stop Warburton, U. 8. C’s human rabbit. Won 2—Lost 5—Tied 1 Army Army 

















Soo ceeves 19 2 huge passes by Wells and Locke’s 90-yd. runback < kickoff swamped Won 5—Lost 2—Tied 1 * 

YVAaLB cccccccccccce 6 Eli’s who won a statistical victory, 1] first downs to Won 4—Lost 3 Princeton Princeton 
ARMY eeocecsees 12 Johnson’s 81 yd. sprint to td. early in game did 5-4 demoralize Mid- Won 9—Lost 0 Notre Dame Army 
NAVE ccccccccescce T dies. They fought back, took lead, and almost beat a better team. Won 5—Lost 4 bd 

PRINCETON ..-.ee0 26 Football’s oldest rivalry renewed, Using mostly subs., Princeton romped Won 8—Lost 0 Yale Princeton 
RUTGERS ..cscesees at will but allowed an opponent to score for the Ist time this year. Won 6—Lost 2—tTied 1 Villanova Villanova 
LAFAYETTE ....++++ 54 67th meeting of old rivals a sad one for Lehigh. Lafayette’s rainfall of Won 3—Lost 5—Tied 1 ° 

LEHIGH ..cceeseees 12 early tds. drenched bewildered Brown and White team. Won 2—Lost 6 ® 

COLUMBIA ..ccceeee 16 Syracuse refusal to weaken in Ist half. Thereafter Columbia was un- Won 7—Lost 1 ° 

SYRACUSE ....2000% 0 stoppable. Thus ended the Blue’s best season in its modern history. Won 4—Lost < ° 

New York U....... 7 This was an upset. Smith’s toss to Seigel in 2d period netted 33 yds. Won 2—Lost 4—Tied 1 * 

CARNEGIE TECH ... 0 and lone td. of bitterly fought defensive game, Won 4—Lost 2—Tied 2 xPittsburgh Pittsburgh 

MIDWEST 

MICHIGAN .....6-: 13 Smoothly and with precision, Michigan marched to its 4th consecutive Big Won 7—Lost 0—Tied 1 ° 

NORTHWESTERN .... 0 Ten title. Scored 1 td. and 2 field goals. Won 1—Lost 5—Tied 2 ° 

NEBRASKA ....-++es 7 Trailing 7-0 in last quarter, Iowans, aided by the wind, swept to a td. Won 7—Lost 1 xOregon State Nebraska 
TOWA sccsccccceseos 6 but Fisher, sent in to tie score, missed try for extra point. Won 5—Lost 3 ° 

Onto STATE ....... 7 Dave Cook (I) was the goat. His unsuccessful effort to add extra point Won 7—Iaost 1 ° 

ILLINOIS ..ceeceees 6 after td. in final period deprived his team of a tie. Won 5—Lost 3 ° 

PURDUB .cccccccccs 19 Boilermakers vicious running attack in 2d half stampeded fighting Indiana Won 6—Lost 1—Tied 1 * 

INDIANA .ccccccess 3 team that weakened after displaying great strength. Won 1—Lost 4—Tied 2 ° 

MINNESOTA ....-55- 6 Shivering in the snow, Minnesota grabbed fumble in 3d period and got Won 4—Lost 0—Tied 4 ° 

WISCONSIN .....56> 3 td. after Badgers seemed on way to a deserved upset. Won 2—Lost 5—Tied 1 bd 

DBTROTT ..ccccccce 14 McCracken scored twice for Detroit but Nott was the winner’s first hero. Won 7—Lost 1 sd 

MICHIGAN STATE ... 0 Repeatedly he did the unexpected and crossed up Michigan State. Won .4—Lost 2—Tied 2 ® 











ee Ee ae 7 This traditional duel was a stand-off. Tech. lost because Roberts fumbled a Won 8—Lost 1 S. California 8. California 
GzorGia TECH ..... 6 pass he was supposed to set down for the extra point kici Won 4—Lost 5 Duke Duke 
OO Par 14 Florida, stopped in the air, scored twice on straight a+ ie plays. Au- Won 4—Lost 3—Tied 1 Maryland Florida 
— W566 obatEee 7 burn’s tally late in the game was the result of a recovered fumble. Won 5—Lost 4 8. Carolina Auburn 
Pe ea 7 Drive in 4th quarter kept Duke’s slate clean. ‘‘Now,’’ says Coach Wade, Won 9—Lost 0 Georgia Tech, Duke 
N. CanoLiia State... 0 “if we beat Ga. Tech. this week, please ask us to the Rose Bowl.’’ Won 1—Lost 4—Tied 3 ts 
Texas CHRISTIAN... .26 The Horned Frogs came from behind and tossed dazzling passes that as- Won 7—Lost 3—Tied 1 8S. Methodist Texas Christian 
RICR .....6 ecvccees 3 tonished the Owls’ backfield defense. Won 4—Lost 6 Baylor Baylor 
ARKANSAS ...-.-6% 20 This win gave A. Southwest Conference championship. Before the title is clear, Won 6—Lost 3 xTulsa Arkansas 
eo edbed oo oeae 6 A. must answer charges she has been playing an ineligible man. Won 4—Lost 5—Tied 1 xTexas A. & M. Texas 

Seevsbeoses 13 Seven successful Baylor passes in closing minutes advanced ball 56 yds. Won 5—Lost 4 Rice Baylor 

e008 7 Learce, who had thrown most of them, finally plunged over to victory. Won 4—Lost 5—Tied 1 Texas Christian Texas Christian 


FAR WEST 














STANFORD .......+- 7 In last 10 minutes, Stanford rallied, made_td. » and won. Then imme- Won 8—Lost 1—Tied 1 

CALIFORNIA ....... 3 diately accepted invitation to be this year’s Rose Bowl defender. Won 6—Lost 3—Tied 2 bd 

Wasn. STATE ...... 17 Cougars prevailed over Huskies . & — line drives and ‘occasional passes - Won 7—Lost 2 su. © i. A. Wash. State 

WASHINGTON ...... 6 that worked in most critical moment. Won 5—Lost 3 None . 
eeotevee 22 Galloping Gaels piled up pasty ‘ood, "that made U. C. L. s 2 tds. in Won 5—Lost 2—Tied 1 


St. Mary’s 
U. Gh A, 


oeeeeee 


Other important games (favorite in italics): 
lina- Virgini a, V. P. I.-V. 


last quarter count for nothing. 
On_ Thankagiving, berg Ns = ggg 





~ M le WH 
*Schedule completed 


The weather and St. Mary’s at A were hot, Won 





Colgate-Brown, 
Virginia-Wash, 


5—Lost 


Alabema-Vanderbilt, 
Jeff., Denver-Colorado, Utah-Colorado. Aggies, Kansas-Missouri. 
xThanksgiving game 


None 
4—Tied 1 xWash. State Wash. State 








Tennessee-Kentucky, N. Caro- 
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WIDE WORLD 
Strenuous Amateurs: Lady Katherine Cairns, Oxford University Women’s Custodian, 
Repells a Formidable Attack in Lacrosse Match at Oxford Parks, England 


aiid 


INTERNATIONAL 
Rhythmical Professionals: John Ross Roach, Detroit Goalie, Stops a Shot by 
Frank Boucher of New York Rangers in Hockey Game Which Detroit Won, 4 to I 
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WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS: | senate 


Committee Hears Lurid Tale of Loss of Movie Kingdom 


“Tf I were to die tomorrow, I would 
feel that my job on earth is completed, 
provided I have finished my testimony 
before you.” 

Thus did William Fox present his 
film drama to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee last week. 

For two days the retired movie mag- 
nate regaled Senators with a lurid tale 
of how his $300,000,000 moving-picture 
kingdom had been wrested from him 
by an alleged “conspiracy” of New 
York bankers. Starting with a nick- 
elodeon in Brooklyn, Mr. Fox had ex- 
panded until he controlled the big 
moving-picture organization composed 
of Fox Film and Fox Theater Corpora- 
tions. It was his plan for a still greater 
empire that brought about his down- 
fall. 

Ferdinand Pecora, committee coun- 
sel, asked Mr. Fox if he had sold his 
stock in the two Fox organizations to 
General Theaters Equipment, Inc., in 

April, 1930. 
: His answer brought the committee 
upright in their chairs. 


“T was forced to enter into that under duress; I 
had not any choice except to sell out,” replied the 
witness. ° 

Q. Who forced you? A. A group of bankers in New 
York. 

Q. Identify them more specifically. A. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.; Mr. Albert H. Wiggin of the Chase 
Bank; Mr. John Otterson of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Mr. Harley Clarke, and twelve or 
thirteen bankers in New York to whom Fox Film was 
indebted. They formed a conspiracy to drive me out 
of business. 

Q. What was the alternative to your selling out? A. 
Driving the company into receivership and destroying 
the property owned by the stockholders of the com- 
pany. 


Soberly, Mr. Pecora cautioned him 
that he was under oath. Mr. Fox nod- 
ded and proceeded to tell his tale. 

The story began early in 1929 when 
Fox Theaters bought heavily into 
Loew’s, Inc., a competing company. 
First 400,000 shares were bought from 
the Loew family, and then 260,900 
shares in the open market. The cost 
of this acquisition was $73,000,000, and 
the purchase into an English company, 
which was made at this time, cost 
$20,000,000. Both of these purchases 
were encouraged by bankers, Mr. Fox 
said, and most of the necessary money 
had to be borrowed. 

In retrospect Mr. Fox asked himself 
why he was advised to buy into the 
English company and make those ad- 
ditional loans. 

“Was that the beginning of the con- 
spiracy I am complaining about and 
that finally culminated in the capture 
of those companies from me?” he said. 

Continuing his story, Mr. Fox testi- 
fied that before buying into Loew’s 
he received assurance from the Depart- 
ment of Justice that it would raise no 
anti-trust objections to the merger. He 
said he was told that “it was all right 
to acquire the shares.” 

Subsequent to Mr. Hoover’s inaugu- 


ration, however, trouble arose. De- 
partment of Justice records showed 
“that you may not acquire these 400,000 
shares of stock’’—i. e., the first block. 
Mr. Fox then consulted President 
Hoover at a White House luncheon, and 
was told that if he sent his attorney 
to the Attorney General’s office “I am 
sure they will understand that an error 
has been made ... if what you tell 
me is true.” 

Mr. Fox said that his attorney went 
down “and it got him nowhere.” 
Through friends, he finally got in touch 
with Louis B. Mayer, who had a 


profitable contract with Loew’s which 
he didn’t wish to see disturbed, and who 
rushed from California to see Mr. Fox 
in New York. 

Mr. Fox testified that, to his aston- 



































But looking backward at the picture, 
Mr. Fox believed that Mr. Mayer “was 
full of ego” in saying he changed the 
record. “I don’t believe he did it at 
all. I should say now it was Mr. 
Harley L. Clarke.” 

Mr. Clarke, a Chicago public utility 
promoter, was also chief executive of 
General Theaters Equipment, which 
eventually got control of the Fox com- 
panies. 

Mr. Fox testified that he and Mr. 
Clarke were “on the most friendly 
terms” when Mr. Clarke made his 
first offer to buy into the Fox enter- 
prises in the late Summer of 1929. 
The witness said that Mr. Clarke as- 
sured him that friends of his in Wash- 
ington could overcome anti-trust ob- 
stacles. 

About this time an automobile acci- 
dent put Fox out of commission until 
several days before the “financial earth- 
quake” in October, 1929, when “every- 
thing went to hell in the stock market.” 
Unable to obtain further loans from 












INTERNATIONAL 


William Fox (Left), Who Felt That His Testimony 
Completed His Job on Earth; and Senator Townsend 


ishment, Mr. Mayer said: “I know all 
about that. I caused the (Department 
of Justice) record to be changed from 
a consent to a restriction on acquiring 
these shares. That was a perfectly 
simple matter for me to do. The task 
now is to change the record back to 
a@ consent again.” 

“When I learned a man could go into 
the Department of Justice and have the 
record changed,” Mr. Fox went on, “I 
was rather ashamed of being a citizen 
of the United States.” 

Nevertheless, he was willing to play 
with Mayer. “If and when the com- 


panies are merged,” he agreed, “I will 
see that the companies pay you $2,000,- 
000 in cash, which would have been fair 
in the beginning.” 





his bankers, Halsey, Stuart & Co., who 
held $12,000,000 of Fox notes, or from 
Western Electric Co., a subsidiary of 
American Telephone and Telegraph, to 
whom his enterprises owed $15,000,000, 
he applied to Mr. Clarke, who turned 
him down. 

Mr. Fox said he then made a door-to- 
door canvass of New York banks “on 
the theory that I got into this debt, and 
any man with power to get $93,000,000 
into debt ought to be able to get out. 

According to Mr. Fox, however, 
“some underground wire” seemed to 
reach the banks before he got there. 
“There wasn’t any money there to loan 
to any Fox companies.” 

Mr. Fox testified that the banks, at 
about this time, started “grabbing our 
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deposits” against loans that, in some 
cases, were not due. Senator Couzens 
prought out that the only written evi- 
dence produced by the witness re- 
ferred to demand loans which, of course, 
could be called at any time. 

“Here was I,” Mr. Fox declared fer- 
yently, “a lone wolf, who for forty-five 
days had actually slept or lain in bed 
for ninety hours. The other twenty- 
two hours of the day were devoted to 
trying to solve a problem.” 

Mr. Fox said he was approached at 
that time by his two big creditors, Mr. 
Stuart of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and Mr. 
Otterson, the telephone official, who de- 
manded power of attorney to run his 
two companies, which they said were 
pankrupt. He decided that he needed 
a “big lawyer,” and told his troubles 
to Charles Evans Hughes, who was not 
then a United States Supreme Court 
Justice. Mr. Hughes recommended a 
voting trust as a way out of the dif- 
ficulties. The question arose as to 
whether Mr. Fox wanted Mr. Hughes 
to be his lawyer or attorney for the 
voting trustees. 

“And like a fool,” Mr. Fox testified, 
“‘T decided to let his firm be the at- 
torneys for the voting trustees. Little 
did I realize that that immediately 
canceled his entire obligation to me.” 

Telling of the initial session of the 
voting trustees, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Otter- 
son, and himself, Mr. Fox said he came 
to the meeting with checks in his pock- 
et for $490,000 he had borrowed on his 
life insurance. He added that he doesn’t 
know how the others found out about 
the checks but that béfore the meeting 
ended “that $490,000 found itself in the 
pool to support the Fox stock, stripping 
me of every dollar that I owned in the 
world.” 

In rounding out his story, Mr. Fox 
said he was advised by friends that 
“there is only one lawyer that they 
(New York bankers) are afraid of. 
The only man that can straighten this 
whole jam out for you,” he was told. 
“is Samuel Untermyer.” 

“Mr. Pecora was not heard of at that 
time?” asked Senator Couzens. 

“No, sir. Mr. Untermyer got his 
reputation just exactly as you are 
going to get yours, Mr. Pecora,” the 
witness said directing his remarks at 
the committee counsel. “He got his 
in the Pujo investigation. He also had 
the pleasure of examining a member of 
the House of Morgan.” 

This praise drew prolonged applause 
from the spectators. 

Mr. Untermyer was engaged by Fox 
early in January, 1930, the witness tes- 
tified, and was offered a fee of $1,000,- 
000 if he could save the Fox com- 
panies from receivership. 

The result of Mr. Untermyer’s efforts 
were already a matter of record, for 
Murray W. Dodge, former vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Securities Corp., 
had testified earlier in the week about 
the acquisition of the Fox companies 
by General Theaters Equipment, Inc., 
the Clarke-controlled company. Mr. 
Fox got $15,000,000 and “other con- 
siderations” running to several more 
millions for the controlling interest in 
his two companies in the April, 1930, 
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deal negotiated by Mr. Untermyer. 
Mr. Dodge testified that the Fox 
companies had “something around $90,- 
000,000” in capital obligations coming 
due at the time that could not be met. 
He told a story of banking rivalries 
and “preferential agreements,” and of 
stock pools that eventually resulted in 
the loss of millions of dollars to the 
public. But the public, this time, was 
not the only one left to “hold the bag.” 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, of the Rocke- 
feller clan and president of the Chase 
National Bank, revealed in a report to 


ACME 
Harley Clarke, Opponent of Mr. Fox; 
At Senate Hearing of Film Drama 


the Senate committee that its excursion 
into films had resulted in terrific loss- 
es. The bank and its security affiliate 
have written off as lost the sum of 
$69,572,180, out of a total of $89,330,- 
047 of investments in, and loans to, 
General Theaters Equipment and Fox 
Films. 

The former company was placed in 
receivership early in 1932. 


STAMPS: “Errors” Bring Most 
In Hind’s Collection Auction 


Two weeks ago, in the roof garden 
of New York’s Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
numerous gentlemen (many of whom 
resembled John Bull) and a handful of 
ladies (who tended to be equally sub- 
stantial) sat on alarmingly frail-look- 
ing gilt chairs clustered about six or 
seven tables. Armed with magnifying 
glasses and tweezers, these ladies and 
gentlemen were examining, stamp by 
stamp, the United States postage stamp 
collection of the late Arthur Hind of 
Utica, N. Y. 

Last week from Monday to Friday 
they spent their afternoons in the white 
and gold Astor Gallery of the hotel, 
bidding or listening to the bidding for 
several thousand stamps valued at half 
a million dollars, which formed that 
collection.. To philatelists the auction 
of the Hind collection was as important 
as dispersal of an enormous number of 


extremely rare books would be to book 
collectors. Not only very complete, it 
also had its incunabula and its first 
folio Shakespeares. 

These ‘scarce stamps sold: for high 
prices, some of them setting new rec- 
ords. A 10-cent stamp issued by James 
Buchanan, once Baltimore’s postmaster 
and later President, went for $10,500, 
or $500 more than was last paid for a 
similar copy. A 15-cent stamp printed 
in 1869 with its center upside down 
brought $7,000, $1,000 above its last 
recorded price. 

The largest price of the auction, $12,- 
000, was paid for four 24-cent airmail 
stamps issued in 1918 with the air- 
planes printed upside down. Though 
the price seemed large, stamp collect- 
ors and déalers found it disappointing 
since it fell short of $15,000, the record 
price for a block of these stamps. Only 
100 of these “errors” exist. 

In five days, the auction brought in 
a total of $245,000. This should swell 
the estimated $5,500,000 which is paid 
annually to 3,500 American dealers 
by some 15,000,000 American stamp 
collectors. 

Today, Franklin D. Roosevelt, be- 
cause he is President, is probably the 
country’s most prominent collector. 
Arthur Hind, until his death last March, 
was foremost in America, perhaps in 
the world. Besides the United States 
stamps sold last week, his collection 
included a complete and rare assort- 
ment. of foreign stamps. Some of these 
—his British Empire collection—will be 
sold at auction next Spring by Mr. 
Hind’s executors, Charles J. Phillips 
and William Kennett. 

A retiring Englishman, Hind was 34 
years old in 1890 when he came to 
America to found near Utica a branch 
of his father’s plush factory. Because 
the increasingly popular new automo- 
bile used more and more of his product, 
Hind became enormously wealthy and 
able to buy almost anything he wanted 
for the stamp collection he started 
about 1900. He bought famous collec- 
tions and patronized auctions, yet for 
twenty years he was scarcely known 
as a collector. 

Then, in 1922, the fabulous (because 
it was never shown) collection of the 
Austrian, Count von Ferrari, went on 
sale in Paris. It contained stamps so 
rare that their existence had been un- 
known; it brought in $3,000,000; and 
Hind, who until then was apt to haggle 
over prices, paid more than anyone else 
and bought the rarest stamps. He be- 
came world-famous. 

His fame grew when, during the same 
sale, he bought for $32,500 the only 
existing copy of one of British Guiana’s 
early 1-cent stamps, outbidding a deal- 
er supposedly representing King George 
of England. Whether the King was 
really the dealer’s client is unknown, 
as dealers, like detective story readers, 
presumably never tell. 

But King George, or whoever else 
wanted the British Guiana stamp, will 
not get a chance to buy it next Spring, 
at least. Mrs. Hind claims her husband 
gave it to her before his death and she 
is suing to retain possession of it. Until 
that suit is settled, no one can. have it. 
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WEEK _IN FINANCE: Pension Cut 
Adds to Insull’s Misfortunes 


Samuel Insull has various reasons 
for remaining in Greece, where he fied 
to escape arrest after his far-flung util- 
ity empire in the United States crashed. 
One was economy, he said—‘Why, I 
couldn’t even afford to live in the 
United States on my present income.” 

His once vast private fortune may 
be gone, but it is a matter of record 
that four of the utility companies 
which he formerly guided paid him an- 
nual pensions amounting to $21,000. 
Last Spring the annuities were under 
fire from stockholders, and last week 
these companies’ boards of directors 
took action, with the result that Mr. 
Insull will receive no more pensions 
after the end of this year. 

The Federal Government, which 
wants him to explain some of his: finan- 
cial maneuvers, has failed several times 
to win his extradition from Greece. 

Reprisal: What may be a straw in 
the wind of reprisals against the de- 
preciated American dollar was the im- 
position by Canada of a dumping duty 
on imports from the United States on 
goods of a class or kind produced in 
the Dominion. The impost will be the 
amount of the discount of the United 
States dollar in terms of the Canadian 
dollar. If American dollars are quoted 
at 97 cents in Canadian money, im- 
ported goods will be subject to any ex- 
isting tariffs and an extra duty of 3 
cents for each dollar’s worth. 

The United States did not take sim- 
ilar action when the tables were re- 
versed and Canadian money was quoted 
at a considerable discount in Ameri- 
can currency. But Canadian officials 
say that this wasn’t necessary as our 
tariff walls were sufficiently high to 
afford ample protection to American 
goods, in spite of the depreciated cur- 
rencies of other countries. 

Ruling: John F.. T. O’Connor, Con- 
troller of the Currency, notified the 
New York Clearing House Association 
last week that, as he interpreted the 
banking law, national banks could sell 
only preferred stock and not capital 
notes to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

About a month ago, the big New 
York City commercial banks reluctant- 
ly agreed, after Presidential persua- 
sion, to take the lead in making the 
government “a partner in every bank 
in the country.” The idea was to sup- 
ply credit where needed, and by 
strengthening many smaller banks, 
make them eligible for deposit insur- 
ance Jan. 1. 

The Controller’s decision leaves na- 
tional banks up in the air. These banks 
do not wish to sell preferred stock to 
the RFC, thus giving the government 
a possible voice in the management, 
and they feel that they should not have 
to go along on worse terms than State 
banks, which may sell the notes. In 
any event, the preferred issues must 
be approved by stockholders and first 
offered to them. 





Competition: Week before last Henry 
Goldman Jr. wrote the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee that ex- 
changes, including the New York Stock 
Exchange, of which he is a member, 
needed governmental control. Last 
week Mr. Goldman perhaps was sur- 
prised to find that a group of competi- 
tors had appeared in the three securi- 
ties for which he had lately been the 
only specialist. 

Brokers admitted that the new spe- 
cialists were cutting into Mr. Gold- 
man’s business, but hesitated to say 
that the competitive mushroom growth 
had been caused by Mr. Goldman’s let- 
ter. But some did point out that it was 
more customary for accredited spokes- 
men of the Exchange to carry on dis- 
cussions with legislative bodies. They 
said that Stock Exchange authorities 
had nothing to do with the new com- 
petition. 

Power: Fired by sectional pride, citi- 
zens of Knoxville, Tenn., voted 2-1 for 
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Samuel Insull, Who Will Receive 
No More Utility Pensions 


municipal ownership of an electric light 
and power distribution system so that 
the city might buy current from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The voters 
approved a $3,225,000 bond issue to 
finance the venture. Knoxville thereby 
became the first large city in TEVA’s 
power region to fall in line on TEVA’s 
ambitious plan for recreating the Ten- 
nessee River valley. 

Trade: The nation’s foreign trade 
took an encouraging jump in October. 
Both exports and imports were the 
highest for the month in two years. 
“The adjusted index,” comments the 
Department of Commerce which re- 
leased the figures, “indicates that ex- 
ports have advanced 10% since August 
in addition to the normal seasonal im- 
provement.” The falling value of the 
dollar in terms of foreign currencies, 
by making American goods cheaper 
for foreigners to buy, played a part in 
this gain. 


TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week; 


Birthday: John F. Curry, Tammany 
Hall chieftain, 60, Nov. 23. With his 
political power considerably shaken, 
but not yet lost, the leader of New 
York democracy spent a quiet day with 
his family. 





Died: The Rev. William R. Moon, 76, 
“the Marrying Parson of Elkton, Md.,” 
in a Wilmington, Del., hospital. 

Outside his home he erected an jl. 
luminated sign: “W. R. Moon—Retired 
Baptist Minister—Marriages Per. 
formed.” The local Chamber of Com- 
merce erected one near by: “Come 
Again.” As his fame spread to neigh- 
boring States where marriage laws 
were more rigid, couples by the thou- 
sand flocked to “Brother” Moon. In fif- 
teen years he estimated that he had 
performed 25,000 ceremonies. His big- 
gest year was 1920 when he married 
4,000 couples. 

To increase his “business” he plas- 
tered the roads with placards, split 
fees with taxi drivers, and maintained 
a branch office at the local hotel. 


@Ryuhei Murayama, 83, Japan’s 
greatest newspaper publisher, of pneu- 
monia, in Tokyo. He made money in 
the dry goods business, then started 
the Osaka Asahi. He successfully dis- 
regarded the old principle that a news- 
paper cannot feature fiction and social 
chit-chat and also political and nation- 
al news. His venture was sufficiently 
profitable to allow him to purchase an- 
other newspaper, which he renamed the 
Tokyo Asahi. 


®Henry Herman Westinghouse, 80, 
board chairman of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., and brother of the in- 
ventor, at his Goshen, N. Y., home. 
After finishing his mechanical engineer- 
ing course at Cornell, he went to Pitts- 
burgh to work in his brother George's 
shop. He went steadily through the 
shop and became president on the death 
of his brother in 1914. 

Married: Lammot du Pont, president 
of the big powder company, to Mar- 
garet A. Flett, in Wilmington, Del. It 
was Mr. du Pont’s fourth, his wife's 
first marriage. 

Sick List: John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
(grip): now out of danger. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York (appendicitis): recovered. 

Claudette Colbert, film actress (se- 
vere cold): confined to home. 

Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
(severe cold): staying in bed. 

Mrs. Samuel Insull Sr., wife of the 
exiled financier (“tired out’’): resting 
in the American Hospital, Paris. 

Joseph W. Harriman, indicted New 
York banker (heart trouble, possible 
insanity): left psycopathic ward at 
Bellevue Hospital, declared sane. 

Joan Blondell, film actress (appendi- 
citis): favorable. 
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He's a good looking fellow 
until he 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a _ handker- 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it brisk- 
ly and the discoloration disappears. To 
be fair, try this same test with the denti- 
frice you are now using, and see if you 
obtain the same results. 
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OUR attractiveness can be 
marred the moment you open 
your mouth and expose dingy, 
yellow, tobacco-stained teeth. If 
your teeth have begun to lose 


their brilliance, if they are not 
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opens his mouth 


white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth Paste 
tonight, for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild and 
harmless oils which dissolve and 


remove tobacco stains safely. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE — FREE 
BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


MY DRUGGIST IS 
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SCOTTSBORO: Lynching Talk 
Marks New Trial of Negroes 


The third chapter in the troubled an- 
nals of the “Scottsboro boys” opened 
last week. The scene was the same yel- 
low brick court house in Decatur, Ala., 
where Heywood Patterson, leader of 
the seven Negroes, was retried last 
Spring by order- of the United States 
Supreme Court, for criminal assault 
upon Victoria Price and Ruby Bates in 
a railroad car in 1931. 

The cast of characters was almost 
unchanged. ‘Monday the seven colored 
boys again sprawled in court, pleased 
by the spotlight, ceaselessly chewing 
gum. After that, Patterson alone was 
brought into court until Friday, when 
Clarence Norris, whose trial will fol- 
low Patterson’s, was arraigned. 

There were the same prosecutors: 
Attorney General Thomas E. Knight 
Jr., Deputy Attorney General Tom Law- 
son, Solicitor Bailey of Jackson County 
(in which lies Scottsboro, scene of the 
first and, according to the Supreme 
Court, unfair trial), and Solicitor Wade 
Wright of Morgan County, in which 
Decatur is located. 

For the defense there were again the 
lawyers retained by the Communist In- 
ternational Labor Deferse: Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, diminutive New York law- 
yer, who has secured 78 acquittals in 
78 murder cases; Joseph R. Brodsky, 
also of New York, and Gen. George W. 
Chamlee, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

One character was conspicuously ab- 
sent—Ruby Bates, star prosecution wit- 
ness in the Scottsboro trial and, after 
recanting her testimony, star defense 
witness in the Spring Decatur trial. 
One of the court’s first actions was to 
permit her to make her evidence by 
deposition in New York. She was 
afraid, Mr. Leibowitz said, to return 
to Decatur. Friday he announced she 
had undergone a critical operation and 
was dying. 

Another character was different. 
Judge James E. Horton who listened 
patiently to evidence and motions, and 
then set aside the Palm Sunday verdict 
of death for Heywood Patterson, was 
replaced by Judge W. W. Callahan, 
gray-haired, bespectacled, and impa- 
tient. 

Though the surface was calmer, 
strain was still apparent in the lazily 
warm town, with animus now directed 
more against Mr. Leibowitz than 
against the Negro boys. 

For a week before Heywood Patter- 
son faced his third trial this Monday, 
the court was concerned with prelim- 
inaries. Mr. Leibowitz asked for anoth- 
er change of venue. Affidavits pre- 
pared by four investigators, he said, 
indicated that more than 500 persons 
around Decatur were eager to “string 
up” the Negroes and their “Jew law- 
yers from New York.” 

Attorney General Knight countered 
by producing undertakers who swore 
that several persons named in the affi- 
davits had been buried months before 
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they were supposedly interviewed. 
Judge Callahan then dismissed the mo- 
tion for change of venue, saying fears 
for the’ defendants’ safety in Decatur 
were unsubstantiated. 

After a recess Wednesday, Judge 
Callahan summoned a jury commis- 
sioner who was prevented from testify- 
ing last Spring, took his testimony, 
and denied a motion to quash the ve- 
nire (panel of prospective jurors). 

There followed argument for quash- 
ing the nearly 3-year-old indictment. 
In Jackson County, where the boys were 
indicted, Negroes were excluded from 
juries, Mr. Leibowitz contended last 
Spring for two days until Judge Hor- 
ton refused to hear further evidence. 
Last week the 1931 Jackson County 
jury rolls were read to prove, thought 
reporters and eight spectators left in 
court, that juries were “lily white.” 

But on them were the names of six 
Negroes. Though Mr. Leibowitz and 
his handwriting expert said the names 
had been fraudulently inserted, Judge 
Callahan accepted them as genuine. 
Holding, therefore, that Negroes had 
not been excluded, he refused to quash 
the indictment, and trials under it 
began this week. 


LIQUOR PLOT: Philadelphia 
Ring Guilty of Conspiracy 


Twelve good men and true—a man- 
ufacturer, two retired business men, 
three dealers, a weaver, a toolmaker, 
an engineer, a druggist, and two “gen- 
tlemen”—conferred last week in a Phil- 
adelphia hotel bedroom. The first Fed- 
eral jurors in Philadelphia ever to de- 
liberate outside a jury room, they were 
deciding the fate of State Senator John 
J. McClure and 70 co-defendants. 

After three years of investigation, 
the Senator (Republican leader of Del- 
aware County) was indicted in June 
with 95 others. Some died; some plead- 
ed guilty; some flied justice, and the 
case against others was nolle-prossed. 
The rest went on trial Oct. 4 in Phila- 
delphia’s Federal Court, for conspir- 
acy to violate the Volstead Act. 

After conscientious objections of a 
woman juror caused a mistrial, the 
government started anew to prove its 
contention that the Senator and his co- 
defendants ran a racket. Their 141 
witnesses told how McClure’s political 
organization ruled Delaware County 
for ten years, collecting “protection” 
from speakeasies, bootleggers, rum- 
runners, and disorderly houses, guard- 
ing those who paid up, and raiding 
those who did not. 

In eight weeks 2,000,000 words of 
testimony had been introduced, and the 
government rested, to await defense 
action. The defense, however, by call- 
ing no witnesses at all, left its fate to 
the eloquence of its counsel. Eloquence 
was insufficient. 

Remembering, perhaps, Special As- 
sistant Attorney General Chet Keyes’s 
admonition: “Don’t acquit McClure 
and find the little fellow guilty,” the 
jury convicted all the defendants. 

McClure was sentenced to eighteen 
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months’ imprisonment and fined $10,- 
000. Others were fined and got sen- 
tences ranging down to three months. 
Some received suspended sentences. 
None went to prison, for all appealed. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: High-Pressure 
“Salesman” Winds Up in Jail 


Edgar Peterson, 16, was held last 
week on grand theft charges by the 
Juvenile Court of Pomona, Cal. For 
$265 young Mr. Peterson “sold” a 
wrecking contractor an abandoned oj] 
derrick in Carbon Canyon, an old barn 
in Chino, two deserted houses in Po- 
mona, and the employes’ club house of 
the American Beet Sugar Co. The con- 
tractor started to raze the club house 
when, to his surprise, he was arrested 
for trespassing. He displayed a bill 
of sale signed by Peterson. The Sugar 
company denied ever having heard of 
him. Company and contractor ap- 
pealed to the police who found Edgar 
in Phoenix, Ariz., where he was trying 
to “sell” a train to a Pullman porter 
for $100. 

Lynched: In San Jose, Cal., Thomas 
H. Thurmond and Jack Holmes, con- 
fessed kidnaping-murderers of Brooke 
Hart, by a mob which stormed the 
county jail, overcame jailers, and 
rushed the two men to a nearby park, 
where they were hung. Tear gas 
failed to halt the mob, which assem- 
bled shortly after the finding of young 
Hart’s body in San Francisco Bay. 
The men were under indictment for 
using the mails to extort, and faced 
122 year’s imprisonment and fines of 
$40,000, but the government had de- 
cided not to prosecute until California 
had taken action. 

Imprisoned: Peter Yapovitch, 3 
months old, for the second time in his 
life. A month ago Peter’s mother was 
convicted in Montreal for illegal pos- 
session of a still. As she had no place 
to leave the baby, she was permitted 
to take him to jail. Then he was sent 
to his father. Last week the father 
was convicted on a similar charge and 
said he had no place to leave the baby. 
So Peter went back to jail. 

Overruled: By Federal Judge John 
M. Woolsey in New York, a motion to 
dismiss charges against officers of the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., ac- 
cused of forming a pool to manipulate 
stocks. Manipulation is not a crime, 
the defense asserted. In a 47-page de- 
cision Judge Woolsey decided that “let 
the seller beware” has~ replaced the 
old maxim, “let the buyer beware,” 
thus upholding the Securities Act. 
When persons join in a pool to raise 
stock prices artificially, Judge Woolsey 
said, “they are creating a kind of price 
mirage which may lure an outsider into 
the market to his damage. In my 
opinion such a procedure would of it- 
self constitute a fraud on the public.” 

Manhattan Electric shares were sell- 
ing in 1930 for $55.50. In one day they 
dropped to $25, finally to 87% cents. 
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NEW KIND OF 
PIPE! 


Greatest Pipe Idea 
in 20 Years 


Hidden in this remarkable Cald- 





Every puff 
cooled by 
fresh,clean air 


D 
ciple blocks biting, injurious 
“‘juice."" THEN an amazing, 
patented inlet AIR COOLS the 
smoke before it enters 
mouth! No more hot, 
tongue -bite, irritation! 
Even men who “‘laid off’’ pipes 
= new smoke joy, mouth com- 
‘0 


Pipe-smoking, always most 
economical, is now by far the 
most satisfying smoke with 
this remarkable invention. 


Only Pipe with 
“ Air-Conditioned" Draw! 


Whether you smoke a pipe reg- q } 
ularly, or whether you have had 

to “‘lay off’’ pipes because of sad 

experience in the past, just try 

this Caldwell—at my risk! You 

be the judge. If not the coolest, 
cleanest, sweetest smoke you ever 
had, «return it—your money back, 
pronto, no questions asked. 

I’ve tried just about every “‘juice- 
less’’ contraption on the mafket. 
But the 100% successful no-juice 
feature is only half the story of 
this pipe. The really NEW sen- 
sation lies in the AIR-CONDI- 
TIONED SMOKE—every puff 
cooled by fresh, clean air. If 
you are like me, you're ‘‘from 
Missouri’ about new pipes. All 
right—I want you to be! I’m 
willing to take all risk to let 
you prove the goodness of this 
one to your complete satisfac- 
tion. 
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L SIZE OF PIPE 5 





OND! 


AIRC 
ACTUA 


SEND NO MONEY 
30 Day Trial with Guarantee 


HESE pipes, in French Briar, have always sold for 

$5. Now, however, the same pipe—with the iden- 
tical air-cooled feature and the same in every point of 
construction—is offered special in finest Italian Briar 
for only $1.59. Italian Briar is today’s most popular 
choice of pipe buyers who want long service and g 
appenmeace, plus economy. There is no other pipe of 
this high quality selling at this low price today—nor 
is there any other pipe with these exclusive Caldwell 
features selling at any price. 
Try this Caldwell Air-Con- 
ditioned Pipe at our risk! 
When postman delivers it, 
pay special Introductory 
rice of only $1.59, plus 





few cents postage. Try the =i, Te, MN. x 
pipe 30 days. If it doesn’t “Now able to 
give you the cleanest, cool- smoke a pipe after 


15 years absti- 
—E. 


est smoke you’ve EVER en- 
joyed, return it—and your 
$1.59 comes back at once. 
Mail coupon NOW! Carl 








Henry, Dept. 112, 354 my mouth.’’—E. 
Fourth Avenue, New. York J., . 
City. 





CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 112 
354 Fourth Ave., NewYork City 


Send Caldwell AIR-CONDITIONED Pipe. TI’ll pay 
postman introductory price, $1.59, plus few cents 
postage. Ps not delighted, will return within 30 days 
or refund. 





Name 


Address 





Check here if enclosing $1.59—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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STRATOSPHERE: Settle Flight 
Establishes Altitude Record 


After his eight-hour flight into the 
stratosphere which ended in a New 
Jersey salt marsh, Lt. Comdr. T. W. G. 
(Tex) Settle (see cover) had to wait 
two days to learn how high he had gone. 
Bureau of Standards men in Washing- 
ton finished calibrating the flight in- 
struments late last week. 

Settle and his co-pilot, Major Ches- 
ter L. Fordney of the Marine Corps, 
had risen 61,237 feet. While this was 
still short by 1,098 feet of the record 
set “by the Russian stratostadt several 
weeks ago, it seemed likely that the 
Official hall of aviation records, the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
of France, would accept Settle’s figures 
as the authentic world record. This is 
because Russia is not one of the 42 
nations which recognize the F. A. I. as 
supreme authority in aviation matters. 

Meanwhile Settle began a series of 
articles for the North American News- 
paper Alliance. In them he tried to 
debunk the popular conception that 
such flights are hazardous undertak- 
ings. To Settle, they present less risk 
than “driving a car in congested areas 
in large cities.” 

To answer the question of what 
would have happened, had his balloon 
been punctured, Settle told a story. 

“There is one case on record,” he 
wrote, “of a pair of balloonists flying 
along Lake Erie in a race, who went to 
sleep and shortly afterward encoun- 
tered a warm air current that expanded 
their gas. Their balloon shot up and, 
because of the fact that their escape 
valve was tied off, the increased pres- 
sure burst the bag. ; 

“They woke up...on their way down 
from .. . five or six thousand feet 
and had no chance to jump, but the 
parachute effect of the deflated enve- 
lope was enough to land them (with 
only ...a few bruises...” 

Settle and his partner on their flight 
wore parachutes and heavy flying suits 
—the latter so they would not freeze 
to death should they be forced to jump. 


WEEK’S CRASHES: Soviet Ship 
Crack-up Is Major Disaster 


In the Soviet Union, where there is a 
pressing shortage of aviation pilots, 
mechanics, and engineers, a crack-up 
is a major tragedy. Such a calamity 
occurred three months ago when a big 
all-metal plane dove to the ground, 
killing five of the Soviet’s aviation 
leaders. Last week there was a still 
greater calamity. 

The K-7, pride of the Soviet air 
service and largest land airplane in the 
world, wallowed sluggishly over Khar- 
kov in the Ukraine, then crashed. 
Strict Soviet press censorship would 
not allow correspondents to tell why. 
From the twisted metal wreckage four- 
teen dead, among them many key men 
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in Russian aviation, were pulled. 

Some idea of the size of the big ship 
may be gained from the fact that on 
its maiden voyage, three months ago, 
there were 40 stowaways. Built to ac. 
commodate 128 passengers, the plane 
had a wing-spread of 196 feet. 

In the thick, wing sections of the 
plane, literally a “flying wing,” there 
were sixteen staterooms each contain. 
ing berths for four. These as well ag 
smoking, lounging, and radio rooms, al] 
opened from corridors running the 
length of the wings. 

The K-7 was thought to be appreci- 
ably faster than the DO-X, the 134 
mile per hour Dornier Wal flying boat 
which visited the United States in 1931, 
The Soviet ship had about 40 feet more 
wing-spread but had only six engines 
to the DO-X’s twelve. 

With her railways badly disorgan- 
ized, the U. S. S. R. has been turning 
more and more to the development of 
huge aircraft. Such planes seem to 
offer the best means of transporting 
troops, to shore up weak border points 
in case of attack. 

“Into Space:” One morning last 
week Louise Turck Stanton, young 
Jacksonville, Fla., society leader, drove 
up to Municipal Airport. There the 
pretty young widow of two weeks bor- 
rowed a plane, had gasoline for four 
hours pumped into it, and took off. 
She headed eastward toward the At- 
lantic. 

When the four hours had elapsed 
field attendants became worried. In 
her parked car they found a note: 
“T’m just going out into space,” it read, 
“to find out what it’s all about, and if 
there isn’t anything—that’s O. K. too. 
- .. Pll be at sea and you can count 
on me, the job will be thorough. I don’t 
want any wreckage found. ; 

“I am banking on you for two things. 
First, you must... keep any men from 
doing any dangerous searching ... I 
can guarantee that it wouldn’t do any 
good. Sorry to have it this way, but 
it’s better than having an aviation ‘ac- 
cident’.” 

The airport manager sketched a pic- 
ture of what he believed had hap- 
pened. After flying until her fuel was 
nearly gone, the slender, black-haired 
girl probably put her ship into a climb. 
With sufficient altitude she then pushed 
her ‘stick’ forward and dove with 4 
full throttle into the sea. 

Two days after her disappearance 
airmen at the field paid tribute to their 
Michael Arlenesque heroine by drop- 
ping roses into the Atlantic. 


SEARCHLIGHTS: Giant Beacons 
To Aid Anti-Aircraft Gunners 


To light up the night sky so that 


anti-aircraft gunners can spot enemy — 


bombers, the War Department last 
week ordered 104 of the most powerful 
searchlights ever constructed. 


Their 800,000,000 candle power beams — 


are visible for 100 miles and their fin- 
gers of light will be able easily to 
trace plane movements at 15,000 feet. 
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EDUCATION 


MERGER: Northwestern’s Charter 
To Benefit Chicago University 





Since last July there have been ru- 
' mors that Northwestern University 

and the University of Chicago were to 
merge. Officials denied this, saying 
that a committee was studying a pro- 
gram of possible cooperation between 
the two Middle-Western universities. 

Last week The Chicago Tribune dis- 
covered that a merger plan had act- 
ually been contemplated since July. 

A committee headed by Melvin A. 
Traylor has been studying the situa- 
tion for months. At its request Pres- 
ident Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chi- 
cago and Walter Dill Scott of North- 
western drew up a memorandum July 
6 which listed the changes and possible 
resultant economies. Since then a com- 
mittee of educators (not connected 
with the two universities) have been 
considering the plan. Until the com- 
mittee reports, trustees of the institu- 
tions will not be asked to take action. 

As the plan stands at present, it calls 
for amalgamation into single units of 
the two universities’ publicity offices, 
boards of examiners, vocational bu- 
reaus, health services, calendars, re- 
ligious programs, catalogues, and press- 
es. There would be one dean of stu- 
dents, one registrar, and one director of 
athletics for the two universities. 

The Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago 
would be invited to take over Billings 
Memorial Hospital and its associated 
laboratories, at present managed by 
the University of Chicago. The 94- 
year-old Rush Medical College, also 
a part of the University of Chicago, 
would be disbanded, and its faculty 
would join Northwestern’s medical 
school. On the other hand biological 
and medical research would be trans- 
ferred to the Chicago buildings. Uni- 
versity College, in the Loop, would be 
abandoned, and extension and adult- 
education work would be conducted at 
Northwestern. Northwestern would 
get the law school and Chicago the de- 
partment of education. For the time 
being both universities would continue 
their undergraduate departments, but 
alumni organizations would be combined 

The savings effected would be mea- 
ger at first, but would increase, the 
presidents stated. Possibly $831,000 
could be saved by giving up the Bill- 
ings Hospital, and 400 now vacant 
rooms in Chicago’s graduate dormi- 
tories would be rented if the graduate 
school were transferred there. The 
administrative savings would be about 
$284,000, only 3% of the present $10,- 
000,000 operation expenses of the two 
_ universities. This would increase, for 
' appointments of 622 members of the 
faculty expire next year. The staff 
would be reduced “as rapidly as the 
Great 
_ Savings would result from operating 
' Under Northwestern’s charter. Granted 
_ by the Legislature in 1848, it is far 
more liberal than Chicago’s in its tax 
_ exemptions. 
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Tek tells how to avoid 
one serious Misfit... 


The most you get out of a misfit garment is 
a laugh. But it’s more serious with a misfit 
tooth brush. It’s no laughing matter when 
your tooth brush fails to reach the spots 
where trouble starts. But here’s a simple way 
many people avoid dental and health risks, 

Place your tooth brush in the narrow 
hollow formed by your thumb and fore- 
finger. That’s the shape of your dental arch. 
Tek fits that curve. Misfit brushes don’t. 
Thus Tek cleans back of your teeth —the 
tartar and stain area—with outside ease. 

Tek’s bristles are laboratory-selected for 
purity, resiliency, long life. They are 
naturally BETTER—and, of course, not 
doped. Up and active long after cheap 
-bristles are down and out. Sterilized and 





Cellophane-sealed, Tek is a guaranteed 
value at 50c. Tek Jr. for children and dainty 
mouths, 35c. Products of 





you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like-this back of your front teeth. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 





NATIONAL ACADEMY: Belgian 


Revises His Universe Theory 


Gentry of the world of science gather- 
ed last week in the sprawling limestone 
buildings of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tuteof Technology, in Cambridge. They 
came to attend the meeting of an as- 
sociation created by Act of Congress 
in the time of Abraham Lincoln—the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

With little to discuss that was new, 
such men as the Abbe Georges Lemai- 
tre, the round little Belgian priest-as- 
tronomer, Dr. Robert A. Millikan of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller 
Institute, and Dr. Percy Williams Bridg- 
man of Harvard, contented themselves 
with putting fresh brush strokes on old 
scientific pictures. 


LEMAITRE: The main attraction in 
the big lecture hall, where the sessions 
were held, was the man who seven 
years ago fathered the expanding uni- 
verse theory. At that time, his incredi- 
bly vast cosmos somewhat resembled a 
balloon being blown ever larger by 
some cosmic director. It was headed 
for the same destruction that overtakes 
any penny circus balloon. 

The Abbe announced last week that 
with the help of Dr. Harlow Shapley 
of Harvard and other astronomers he 
had revised his universe. 

In his clear, unaccented English, the 
Belgian compared his 1934 model to an 
“overflowing bucket of soap bubbles’’— 
the “bubbles” being star galaxies of al- 
most incomprehensible magnitude. 

Some of them, those on the outer rim 
of space, are flying off at the rate of 
15,000 miles a second. On the other 
hand—and this is a new part of the 
Lemaitre theory—some are actually 
contracting. Still others, in the con- 
fused, helter-skelter universe, are in a 
state of equilibrium. 

In these latter the gravitational or 
“pulling together” forces are exactly 
balanced by the lambda or “flying 
apart” forces. In our own particular 
little puddle in space, the gravitational 
forces hold the upper hand. On the 
outer rim of the universe the lambda 
forces control the situation. 

Thus, Lemaitre pictures the whole 
vast scene. But he is also concerned 
with smaller integrals that make up 
the big panorama—the stars, for ex- 
ample. Where did they come from? 
Older theories have defined them as 
products of the explosion of the one 
big radioactive atom that was once all 
that was material in a bleak void. 

Suspecting error in this concept, the 
Abbe set to work with the tools of the 
mathematician. He postulated a par- 
ticular galaxy so vast thas light, travel- 
ing at 186,000 miles a second, would 
take tens of thousands of years to cross 
it. Within so huge a collection of stars 
gravitational pull could be set at zero. 

‘He shrank his bubble to the size of 
visible galaxies and, again with the 


tools of a mathematician, calculated 
the gravitational pull. But it was 6% 
less than that observed by astronomers. 
Where, then, had this energy gone? 

To Lemaitre the answer was simple: 
the energy had gone into star making. 
The bits of star dust, moons, and intra- 
terrestrial debris had answered the call 
of gravity just as bits of dust in rugs 
answer the call of a vacuum cleaner. 
They had flown together with the full 
energy gravity had given them. This 
energy on impact was changed into 
heat energy—thus, the hot stars. 

All of these things have taken place 
in the past 5,000,000,000 years. This, a 
new theory behind the panorama man’s 
feeble eyes see in the night sky, lops 
about 2,000,000,000 years off the figure 
previously accepted as the universe’s 
age. 


DR. CHARLES G. ABBOT: For 30 
years, the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot, has studied the effect of sun- 
spots, the hot gaseous whirls on the 
sun’s surface, on earth’s weather. 

With the help of “the brass brains,” 
a mathematical computing machine of 
his own invention, he found what he 
believes is a perfectly defined weather 
cycle. With minor variations, he thinks 
the weather repeats itself every 23 
years. 

If this is true, next Saturday Kansas 
City may expect clouds, Los Angeles a 
few clouds to mar its sunshine, Chicago 
cold blasts from the lakes. New York’s 
Christmas should be cold and sunny. 


DR. SIMON FLEXNER: Besides 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, mala- 
ria, and bubonic plague, the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research is also 
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worked on a curative serum. Last 
week he told of his studies of the way 
in which people contract this horrible 
scourge. 

In his research he put paralysis mi- 
crobes in the noses of little rhesus 
monkeys from South America. Then, 
with all the energy of a scientific de- 
tective, he traced their course through 
the monkeys’ bodies. 

The virus went to the brain center 
via the olfactory nerve fiber. From 
this main distributing center it traveled, 
again via nerve fibers, to other parts 
of the brain and to the spinal cord. 
Then it became “affixed to the motor 
nerve cells which control voluntary 
motion,” injured them, and finally in- 
duced muscular paralysis. 

Since infantile paralysis is contract- 
ed by breathing contaminated air, the 
best preventive is one which many 
parents discovered in the epidemics of 
the early ’20’s—removing children to 
isolated sea or mountain spots. 


. 
STREAMLINING: Car With Body 
- Reversed Startles New York 


A Fifth Avenue, New York, traffic 
policeman was not far from a stroke of 
apoplexy last week when he noticed a 
gray sedan speeding backward down 
the shopping street. Another officer 
grew purple when he saw the car back 
into a one-way street. 

At the wheel of the strange car was 
Harry Hartz, racing driver, and at one 
time or another the holder of many 
stock-car records. His freak machine 
differed from the hundreds of other 
cars on the avenue in only one respect: 
the body was reversed on the chassis. 
The reason for this, Hartz explained 
to a curious curbstone crowd, was to 
cut down wind resistance. The simple 








INTERNATIONAL 


Scientists Gather at Cambridge, Mass.: Left to Right Are Abbe Georges 
Lemaitre, Karl Compton, Charles G. Abbot, William W. Campbell 


interested in the diseases of brain and 
spinal cord inflammation such as in- 
fantile paralysis and encephalitis leth- 
argica (the “sleeping sickness” which 
swept St. Louis last Summer). 

The chief research interest of Dr. 
Simon Flexner, the Institute’s director, 
is: infantile paralysis, for which he’s 


procedure, he said, reduced wind fric- 
tion 20% (see cover). 

Aerodynamics students have- long 
known that if it were not for wind 
resistance very little fuel would be re- 
quired to keep a car moving at high 
speed. The fuel saving at 60 miles per 
hour would be about 50%. 
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Prof. W. E. Lay of the University 
of Michigan Engineering College last 
Winter made motor manufacturers’ ef- 
forts toward streamlining look childish. 
Taking a model one eighth the size of 
a popular “streamlined” car, he placed 
it in a wind tunnel and measured re- 
sistance. Then he made a wooden crate 
large enough to hold the car, rounded 
the edges slightly and put it in the 
tunnel. Its resistance was actually less 
than that of the car! 

Next he set about whittling out a 
model car that would set up no useless, 
fuel-consuming wind eddies. Completed, 
it looked something like a tear-drop, 
but more like a big pollywog. The blunt 
nose cut the path through the air and 
the slender tail allowed the air-wash 
to slide, only slightly disturbed, back 
into its original position. His freakish 
model indicated wind resistance might 
be 90%. 

From these observations he sug- 
gested that car makers remove all 
barnacles such as horns, protruding 
lamps, and scoop fenders; round all 
corners; build radiators to bore holes 
through the air and not act like big 
disks—the least efficient of all air cut- 
ters. But before these things can be 
done motor-makers must slowly wean 
the public away from the car of con- 
ventional design. 

Mr. Hartz said his backend-first trip 
down the avenue was made just as an 
experiment. 











RELIGION 


GOODWIN PLAN: Publicity Man 
Offers Church-Folk as Market 





As a rule when an association or 
manufacturer is attacked by a publi- 
cation, that publication need not look 
for any more advertising income from 
the attacked customer. Last week The 
Christian Century, liberal interdenomi- 
national church organ, showed that 
this rule can be broken. 

Repeatedly it has leveled pointed 
blasts at The Goodwin Corp., which 
gets financial aid for churches by ob- 
taining, in effect, a 2% rebate from 
manufacturers for all products bought 
by the congregation. To defend itself, 
Goodwin bought a double page in the 
current issue of the Century. In Wash- 
ington, when the Federal Council of 
Churches meets next week, friends of 
Goodwin will doubtless be ready to ex- 
plain the plan’s whys and wherefores. 

In the past few weeks the surpris- 
ingly clever and comprehensive scheme 
has been spreading over the country 
as rapidly as a new radio tune. Re- 
sponsible for this is the fact that it 
tosses such choice bait to such a vari- 
ety of people. To churchmen it offers 
a means of refilling depleted treasuries 
without costing “your church or society 
one penny.” To manufacturers it de- 
livers probably the largest and tightest 
commercial market ever devised. To 
newspapers it offers the lure of fat ad- 
vertising accounts. 

The plan that promises to accom- 
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plish these marvels is based on the old 
principle that people do not mind giv- 
ing if it doesn’t hurt. Manufacturers 
are approached and asked if they would 
be willing to turn over 6%% of their 
gross revenue derived from a market 
of 10,000,000 persons if such a market 
were handed them. 

The Goodwin Corp. then approaches 
churchwomen with a plan that would 
relieve them of rummage sales, lawn 
fetes,and basement suppers as a means 
of raising church revenue. If one out 
of every ten family heads in the church 
will volunteer to be a “Good News 
Broadcaster,” this may be accom- 
plished. The “broadcasters” must call 
on ten families and secure a pledge 
from them to buy Goodwin products— 
products of manufacturers who have 
signed with the parent corporation. 

The housewife who lives up to her 
pledge will save coupons, toothpaste 
cartons, automobile bills-of-sale and 


31 


such “evidences of sale.” These the 
“broadcaster” will collect once a month 
and ship to Chicago. 

The Goodwin Corp. will then return 
these “evidences of sale” to the manu- 
facturer. The gross value of the sales 
represented will then be figured and the 
642% set aside. Two per cent will go 
to the broadcaster, who may give it to 
the church; 14%% to Goodwin; 3% 
must be spent in advertising in news- 
papers and magazines in the locality 
represented by the “evidences.” 

Housewives who have signed the 
pledge to help the church are provided 
with The Goodwin Catalogue (now be- 
ing compiled), which lists all manu- 
facturers who have fallen in with the 
scheme. They will also get “evidence 
saving bags’ (paper market bags in 
which to save coupons and such) and a 
kitchen-calendar “order reminder,” 
which lists various approved products. 

To date Goodwin has signed more 





is a busy, blustery politician who knows 
his vote-getting landslides. He gives away 
campaign — fondly pats ies’ heads 
on election day and swears by the genuine 
air-conditioning on Chesapeake and Ohio 
trains, 

We are justly proud that Chesapeake and 
Ohio is his august choice when making 
those important trips to Washington. It’s 
not only the genuine air-conditioning which 


BACKWATER, 
Esq. 


.. 1s a Big Politician 


Hon. Backwater, Esq., of Cactus Falls, Neb., 


warms the cockles of his heart, but also 
the cleanliness— no dust, no dirt, no cinders. 
Grumpy as he is, he can’t find a bit of 
fault with the luxurious new trains where 
clean, fresh air is circulated constantly .. . 
he sleeps as soundly as a winter oyster. 
Better still, he arrives in Washington 
unding with energy, invigorated and 
ready for work. 
Hon. Backwater claims our trains have 
spoiled him! 

















SIST UPON IT! 








THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN - 


- THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 





If You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 
“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 
CARVACROL CO.  pept.2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 





WANTED 


Men and women 


of good standing 
alert enough to 
seize an oppor- 
tunity and make 
the most of it 
—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in 


their communities. 
ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUR EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progressive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a world turned u 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 


happening, to understand it. 
News WEEK will be invaluable to them 


because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines. 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 


If you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 


Inquire of 
L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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than 120,000 ‘“‘broadcasters,’’ who theo- 
retically represent 1,200,000 families. 
The goal is better than twice this num- 
ber. If the recent rapid progress of 
the plan is any indication, this should 
be reached within a few weeks. When 
fully organized, Goodwin should control 
a market of better than 10,000,000 
persons. 

Should this vast group keep its 
pledge to the extent of only $50 a year 
each, churches would derive a revenue 
of $10,000,000, The Goodwin Corp. $7,- 
500,000, newspapers and magazines 
$15,000,000. 

Alarmed by the growth of the 
scheme, The Christian Century, in a 
two-page editorial last week, spoke 
out: “The tremendous economic power 
to be wielded by The Goodwin Corp. 
... will be without precedent. Not 
even the ‘good old days’ of the Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly ... affords an ade- 
quate parallel. For that involved one 
commodity only, while this involves 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of com- 
modities. This plan proposes to cover 
practically every purchase made by the 
housewives and their men-folk in the 
daily run of living... 

“INo doubt the corporation is being 
competently advised as to the legality 
of the scheme. There are evidences of 
the most careful choice of words in the 
prospectus. The 2% commission is 
declared not to be a ‘rebate,’ or a ‘pre- 
mium,’ nor is it paid ‘for the value of 
the labels or wrappers or cartons’... 
nor is it ‘to be added to the regular sell- 
ing price.’ It is a ‘remuneration paid 
the workers for specific service of trade 
stimulation,’ and which these .. . 
broadcasters ‘may’ turn over to the 
church. Whether such extreme care 
in terminology ... will avail to get 
the scheme past existing laws dealing 
with restraint of trade, it is premature 
to consider. We do not believe the 
scheme can possibly succeed. Why?... 
the churches will not allow themselves 
tobe exploited forany such commercial 
purpose either by The Goodwin Corp. 
or the manufacturers which that cor- 
poration, following the line of its own 
financial interest, may select.” 

Meanwhile, at the Goodwin offices, 
which occupy four floors in the big 
Mather Tower Building on Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, there was every evi- 
dence that the plan was succeeding. 
Scores of clerks were busy taking care 
of the 600-odd field representatives and 
organizers, mostly unemployed minis- 
ters. Manufacturers, fearing that 10,- 
000,000 persons might be excluded from 
their markets, were literally “storming 
the doors” to have their products listed 
in the catalogue, now in process of 
manufacture. 

Such widely scattered and powerful 
newspapers as The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, The Buffalo Times, Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, The Wichita Beacon, 
and The Birmingham Post were offer- 
ing full support. 

At the head of the corporation is 
Adolph O. Goodwin. Big and well 
built, he dresses nattily. and always 
wears a pink rose in his lapel. Born 
in Raleigh, N.C., he got his early news- 


paper training on Josephus Daniels’s 
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News and Observer in that city. 

During his later newspaper work in 
Buffalo and New York he was part re- 
porter and part cartoonist. His cartoon 
of T. R., which appeared in Review of 
Reviews, won him a letter of praise 
from the President. 

During the war he did the Navy’s 
publicity and gravitated to that field 
after peace came. As sidelines to his 
publicity work he acted as “idea man” 
for three advertising concerns. 

Asked if his scheme meant boycott- 
ing specific brands, he said: “A boycott 
is negative selling ...we advocate 
only positive selling...” 

The Goodwin plan has $200,000 back 
of it. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


**TODAY’S’? ANSWER: New 
Weekly to Oppose Roosevelt 











When Raymond Moley’s weekly, 
Today, appeared five weeks ago, it 
was quite frankly a pro-administration 
magazine. When The Awakener, which 
will be a bi-weekly after Jan. 1, ap- 
peared last week, it was just as frank- 
ly anti-administration. 

Called by its editors “the answer to 
Today,” The Awakener is in four-page 
newspaper form and looks somewhat 
like The American Spectator. The first 
issue will be sold at newsstands until 
the full bi-weekly schedule is started 
the first of the year. 

Half the well printed front page of 
the 10-cent paper is devoted to “A 
Letter to the President.” 

“In the solemn tragedy of their 
crisis,” Mr. Roosevelt and Awakener 
readers are told, “the American people 
have entrusted to your hands the in- 
calculable power of a dictatorship. But 
dictators ... . MUST succeed ... We 
believe that you have tried magnifi- 
cently to do your best. But that best 
has not been enough...” 

The Awakener then asks the Presi- 
dent to “dissociate yourself from the 
Socialists . . . scrap the unworkable 
economic measures ... (and) call off 
your ‘Brain Trust.’” Other articles in 
the first issue reflect much the same 
tone. 

The editor is Harold Lord Varney, 
mild-mannered and of medium height. 
He was active in the labor movement 
in his younger days. When he was 25 
(in 1918) he wrote “Revolt” and has 
since written many magazine articles. 


® Another publication which appeared 
last week is probably just as friendly 
to the administration as The Awakener 
is hostile. If it hadn’t been for the 
NRA it is unlikely that the Guild Re- 
porter, publication for the 21 reporters’ 
“unions,” could ever have existed. 
Published just one block west of The 
Awakener office on Forty-second Street, 
New York, it sells for 5 cents. Its 
editors hope that it will have a wide 
sale among the many newspaper 
“guilds” now springing up all over the 


country. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Ben Hecht Revises Noel 
Coward’s “Design for Living” 





The screen-author, Ben Hecht, boasts 
that his adaptation of “Design for Liv- 
ing” (Paramount) contains only one 
line of Noel Coward’s stage dialogue. 
He has left out all of Mr. Coward’s 
characters as well. 

In the play there was a young woman 


Miriam Hopkins in Film Version 
Of “Design for Living’ 


who lived alternately with an artist and 
a playwright and unsuccessfully tried 
to solve the problem by marrying a 
business man. This much of the bare 
outline of the plot Mr. Hecht has re- 
tained, but the picture’s superficial, 
petulant girl, the prankish, mentally- 
retarded boys, and the burlesque adver- 
tising man are his own creations. 

Degenerate though they were, the 
original characters were individuals 
about whose fate it was possible to feel 
some concern. In the film “Design for 
Living,” Frederic March, Gary Coop- 
er, and Miriam Hopkins are only three 
adolescents leading unattractive and 
messy lives. Mr. Coward’s drama of 
abnormal psychology has been replaced 
by a farce of arrested development. 

Although the director was the Ernst 
Lubitsch of “Trouble in Paradise” and 
other deft films, the famous “Lubitsch 
touches” are so few and far between 
as to be practically non-existent. He 
could not have been paying very close 
attention while the film was made. 

“Duck Soup: The Marx Brothers 
are at it again in Paramount’s latest 
release of their inanities. 

Until “Duck Soup” the Four Marx- 
men had no apparent purpose in life 
other than to make people laugh. In 
the current offering their aim is to 
ridicule out of existence all plots laid 
in mythical Balkan countries, scenes 
of diplomatic conferences, and films 
which are climaxed by chase sequences. 
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Groucho is the Prime Minister of 
Freedonia, Zeppo his secretary, and 
Harpo and Chico are intermittently 
spies for the enemy and members of 
his Cabinet. When Chico is on trial 
for treason, the prosecutor says: 
“We've got to eliminate that testi- 
mony.” With probably the worst pun 
on record (even for a Marx), Chico 
replies: “I’ll have eliminate, too. Ice 
cold.” 

Toward the end, they are all be- 
sieged in a farmhouse. Groucho calls 
up the nations of the world and says he 
has to have help. “Help is on the 
way,” is the reply. Immediately, the 
police, the fire brigade, a cross coun- 
try squad, eight-oared crews, and herds 
of elephants are all shown dashing to 
the rescue. 

“Duck Soup” is just the dish for 
those desiring a minimum of sense and 
a maximum of madness in their films. 

“Christopher Bean: Announced as 
Marie Dressler’s “sixty-sixth birthday” 
picture, the MGM film is not much of 
a treat for anybody. 

In outline it is reasonably faithful to 
Sidney Howard’s stage play, “The Late 
Christopher Bean,” but high comedy 
sinks to low farce, and pathos becomes 
bathos. 

A New England family learns that 
the late -Mr. Bean, a drunken artist 
who used to board with them, was a 
genius whose paintings are worth thou- 
sands each. While he was living, only 
the maid (Miss Dressler) liked his 
work. 

She has his masterpiece, a portrait 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


2. CR EF. 
Dec. 2. Football: 
Army - Princeton. 
COLUMBIA 45 12.45 11.45 
Musical comedy from 
London. COLUMBIA 7 5. 4.00 
Fray and Braggiot- 
ti, pianos. COLUM- 
BIA 
H. Kaltenborn. 
COLUMBIA 10.45 
Dec. 3. King Chris- 
tian X, from Den- 
mark, COLUMBIA... 12.30 
N. Y. Philharmonic- 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA 3.00 
Egon Petri and NBC 
Symphony. vB 

8.00 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ. 11.30 10.30 
Dec. 4. New World 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA ... 
Secy. Wallace. NBC 
—WJIZ 
Dee. 5. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, 
NBC—W4JIZ 
Dec. 6. Pres. Roose- 
velt. NBC—WEAF— 


Eastman 
Symphony. 


Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, from Lon- 
don. NBC—W4JZ ... 


Dec. 8. Damrosch 
Music Hour. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 

*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 








e so “rope and tie” 


ee this finest Christmas 
gift for someone you 
like especially well. 


&Der ived from the 


Spanish ‘Vaquero’ 
meaning cowboy. 


Styles for both 
Men and Women 


Here's a grand Gantner innova- 
tion in sweaters! An entirely new 
sweater stylel Smart Raglan 
shoulder. Correct shorter body 
length. Permanently snug neck. 
Adjustable buckled sides. English 
slash pockets. And tailored as 


only Gantner can tailor a sweater. 


Ask your dealer, or write us stating 
size (chest measure), weight and choice 


of colors. A gift wrapped 
VAKERO will be sent youl ®@50 


Men's VAKEROS 

Rich sturdy worsted... 
Olympic blue, Guardsman 
blue, navy, platinum or 
powder heather, garnet, 
brown. 34 to 46 sizes 


Women's VAKEROS / 

Soft sturdy zephyr! Black, ‘\ 

navy, licorice brown, vint- TradeM 

age red, cruiser blue. 14 Pat. App. For 
to 20 sizes. Vorcrewneck. Member N.R.A. 


GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept.N 
San Francisco or 1410 Broadway, New York 
Makers of GANTNER WIKIES 


























Bverybody Knows 
TUMS Relieve Acid- 


e * 
Indigestion! 
EOPLE of all from all walks of life, 
depend on T S regularly. For millions 


already know that these delightful candy-like 
antacid mints quickly dispel gas and counter- 
act excess acid. Wonderful to relieve and pre- 
vent acid indigestion, sour stomach, heart- 
burn, belching and nausea. The penton no 
soda nor any = Fre soluble alkali. 

correct the acid condition, an ioeenen passes off 
inert and unabsorbed. Try TUMS yourself— 


whenever foods or gassy drinks bring on 
stomach distress. Handy—effective. Get a roll 
today at any Ph store—only 10c. 


ED irscisteereeE 


FOR THE TUMMY ; 


HANDY TO CARRY 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable mR 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 














SHOW MOVIES AT HOME 
and let us give you a 
KEYSTONE PROJECTOR FREE 


A half year of delightful entertainment for 
$50—and we give you the projector free. 
reel subjects to select 
from—shown to their best advan on an 
efficient 16 m.m. motor driven projector. 


It is necessary for us to limit this offer to 
the : 35 trading areas areas in which we have libra- 
ry b tablished. Write us for details. 





HOME FILM LIBRARIES, Incorporated 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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of herself, and the greedy Puritans 
supply the action of the piece by their 
efforts to get it away from her without 
letting her learn its value. 

Feeling that keen satire on New 
England character was _ insufficient 
cinematic fare, the producers intro- 
duced a sequence with Miss Dressler 
driving a runaway antique Ford, and 
an even duller one wherein she has an 
argument with a bearded man in a 
Pullman and quiets him by emptying 
a hot-water bottle on him. 


STAGE: “The Dark Tower’ Is 
Frank Melodramatic Thriller 


The Morosco Theater in New York 
is now occupied by “The Dark Tower,” 
termed by George S. Kaufman and 
Alexander Woollcott, its authors, a 
“frank” melodrama. 

They apparently mean that their 
play has no social or political signifi- 
cance but is aimed merely to thrill the 
audience. This it does, intermittently. 

“The Dark Tower” is a modern ver- 
sion of “Trilby,” with wit and urbanity 
added. The Svengali of the present 
piece is an effeminate scoundrel (bril- 
liantly played by Ernest Milton), who 
hypnotized his wife into being rather 
a bad actress and an accessory to his 
swindles. 

It is evident that someone will have 
to kill him, and the job is undertaken 
independently by two members of the 
cast. One of them having succeeded, 
Porter Hall appears as a detective and 
contributes the most entertaining scene 
in the play. “I thought detectives were 
always relentless in tracking down 
murderers,” remarks a lady. “Mad- 
am,” replies the sleuth, “we have 
about twenty murders a week to in- 
vestigate. We can’t be relentless about 
all of them.” 

The somewhat meandering script of 
“The Dark Tower” is given further 
assistance by the expert acting of 
Basil Sydney, William Harrigan, and 
Margaret Hamilton. 

“The Drums Begin: This play by 
Howard Irving Young at the Shubert 
Theater, New York, is an inchoate com- 
bination of satire, melodrama, and 
peace propaganda. It contains one star- 
tling idea—that French and German 
war veterans working on a war film 
would renew their animosities. 








CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





HAVANA WIDOWS (Warner Bros.). Joan 
Blondell and Glenda Farrell, ‘““The Gold 
Diggers,”’ at it again. Good performances 
by them and Guy Kibbee are wasted on a 
stale plot. 

FAREWELL TO LOVE (British Gaumont). 
Jan Kiepura and Heather Angel in an Eng- 
lish musical film. 

TAKE A CHANCE (Paramount). Lifeless 
filming of last year’s musical comedy with 
James Dunn and June Knight. 

THE WORST WOMAN IN PARIS (Fox). Ex- 
ploits of a Paris demi-mondaine, with Be- 
nita Hume involved with Adolphe Menjou, 
Very tame in spite of the title. 


JIMMY AND SALLY (Fox). Sally Eilers re- 


fused to play in this one. She was right. 
Claire Trevor now squabbles and makes up 
with James Dunn. 
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MUSIC: Stokowski Plays Quarter 
Hour Nightly for a Cigarette 





Great music is coming into its own. 

“We agree that we do not like croon- 
ing, sentimental slush in vulgar songs, 
most jazz, wheedling males,” said Mrs. 
Elmer J. Ottaway last week. As music 
chairman of the National Council of 
Women, meeting in New York, she 
voiced the opinion of 5,000,000 radio- 
owning Council members throughout 
the country. 

Only a few days later, Chesterfield 
cigarettes sent into the ether its open- 
ing concert, played by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 

Sponsored concerts by such ranking 
artists as Albert Spalding, violinist, 
have been on the:-air for some time, 
but the 13-week nightly, except Sun- 
day, series of 15-minute broadcasts by 
the Philadelphia orchestra is the first 
of its kind. Mr. Stokowski replaces 
jazz singers. The vast number of ciga- 
rette consumers are to be wooed with 
the strains of Bach and Beethoven. 
Norman Brokenshire will announce 
from CBS in New York, and the or- 
chestra will play in WCAU’s new “‘live- 
end, dead-end” Philadelphia studio. 

When tickets for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Winter season were put up 
at auction last month to reduce the 
musicians’ threatened salary cut, 
Deems Taylor, composer, critic, and 
music editor, spoke of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Association as “one of the 
two really great orchestras in the 
world.” The orchestra, nevertheless, 
was on the verge of bankruptcy when 
$17,000 was raised on the block. After 
the broadcasting series, the remaining 
deficit will have vanished. 

Mr. Stokowski is no stranger to the 
demands and limitations of symphonic 
broadcasting. With the exception of 
Walter Damrosch, the radio pioneer, 
he has been on the air longer than any 
other great orchestra leader. Compli- 
cations involved in the presentation of 
symphonic and operatic music on so 
short a program have been overcome 
by the all-conquering Stokowski. Al- 
though he first described the series as 
“links in a continuous chain,” almost 
every program is a distinct unit. 

In the first two weeks of the broad- 
casts, there will be two segments of 
symphonies. Selections are chosen for 
their brevity or for their flexibility. 
The opening program of excerpts from 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” was an arrange- 
ment by Mr. Stokowski that included 
the most characteristic and recogniza- 
ble themes from the five-hour opera. 

“In our daily broadcasts,” Mr. Sto- 
kowski explained, “we are planning to 
play selections of the most inspired 
orchestral music from Bach to Szos- 
takovicz—the most gifted of the 
younger Russian Soviet composers.” 

Sample programs taken from the 
first two weeks show how much can be 
worked into one-eighth of the time of 
a@ regular symphony concert, and to 
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what varied tastes Mr. Stokowski is 
catering: This Friday, Polovetzian 
Dances from “Prince Igor,’ by the 
Russian, Borodin; and two of Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” are 
played. Next Monday the program will 
be: Two Songs of Bach, and the Third 
Movement of Brahms’ Symphony No. 
3; Wednesday Dec. 6: Eight Russian 
Folk Songs by Liadow. 

Obviously there will be conflicting 
engagements during the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s double season. It is sched- 
uled to play at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia Dec. 1, and in New 
York City Dec. 5. On these nights 
there will be a proxy leader and or- 
chestra. Sylvan Levin, a radio and 
movie conductor will direct, and the 
“Philadelphia Studio Orchestra”—Sto- 
kowski’s scrubs—will play. 
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DIAGNOSES: Frenchman Views 
America Under the New Deal 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS AMERICA. By Ber- 
nard Fay. 345 pages, 95,000 words, Index. 
Little, Brown, Boston, $2.75. 


Bernard Fay, French historian and 
biographer of Benjamin Franklin, has 
lived much in the United States. But 
it is clear from this book that he has 
retained a refreshing foreign point of 
view. 

He has written a commentary on the 
American temper and how it reacts to 
the personality in the White House. In 
the first part he reviews briefly the 
careers of Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Woodrow Wilson. The rest of 
the book attempts to show why Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was able so completely 
to capture public imagination. 

Our Constitution, Dr. Fay reminds 
us, “is merely one of Europe’s presents 
to America’”—for it embodies the ideas 
which a Frenchman, Montesquieu, de- 
rived from a study of the English sys- 
tem. Our appetite for excitement he 
diagnoses, originally enough, as the re- 
sult of weather conditions—we like 
revolutions because we get hot in Sum- 
mer and cold in Winter, whereas con- 
servative European temperatures vary 
little. 

Roosevelt, he says, is a man who 
knows how to use this revolutionary 
urge to his political advantage—“In 
order to:save his country from decline, 
he fed it on crises.”” Dr. Fay has a flare 
for apt description. He calls Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover the “Three Wood- 
en Kings.” The Brain Trust he calls 
“an insurance against unpopularity, 
against sterility, and against the upper 
classes of society.” 

All this is stimulating and ingenious, 
but some of the evidence used has be- 
come valid. Although rapprochement 
with Russia is imminent, Dr. Fay makes 
a typical Russian call America his 
country’s “worst enemy,” and he as- 
serts: “Roosevelt cannot alter that 
fact.” He describes the United States 
as “trusting herself to President Roose- 
velt as a patient trusts himself to the 
doctor,” although the patient has lately 


shown signs of open: suspicion. He 
pictures Mr. Sprague (now out of the 
Treasury) as returning from London 
to Washington to stabilize the dollar. 

Primarily the book was written to 
interpret last Spring’s news for the 
French—and no doubt it served that 
purpose admirably. To the American 
reader now it may seem behind the 
times. 


s 
DARK DAYS: More Lloyd George 


Reminiscences of the War 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD 
GEORGE. Volume II. 436 pages, 129,000 
words, Illustrated, Index, Little, Brown, 
Boston, $4. 


The second volume of Lloyd George’s 
“War Memoirs” is more sensational and 
exciting than the first. The record 
makes history intimate. It is filled 
with close-ups of big events and with 
memoranda and letters that would have 
rocked the world, had they been pub- 
lished fifteen years ago. 

It covers the lurid years of 1915 and 
1916—tthat period when the Allies be- 
gan to appreciate the true nature of 
the gigantic and dreadful task that lay 
before them. It opens with the collapse 
of the Balkan campaign and the bloody 
advance of British troops along the 
Somme, and closes with the dark days 
of discouragement which brought Lloyd 
George into power as Prime Minister. 

During the first part of this period 
Lloyd George was Minister of Muni- 
tions, waging an epic fight for more 
guns and men. In a stirring passage 
he describes how he later took Lord 
Kitchener’s place as Secretary of War. 

Irish revolutionaries saved his life. 
He was to have accompanied Kitchener 
on a mission to Russia, but at the last 
moment was persuaded to stay home 
and take care of the fighting Irish. 
The cruiser on which Kitchener sailed 
ran into a mine, and England’s favorite 
soldier (described as “not a great man, 
but a great poster”) was drowned with 
all his staff. 

Another good passage describes the 
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SEA WALL. By L. A. G. Strong. . Mystical 
Irish boy unravels riddles involved inh his 
own family relationships. Written in an 
unusual and effective style. 395 pages, 
84,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW 
ABOUT MONEY. Edited by G. D. H. 
Cole. Nine Oxford economists take this 
much publicized bull by the horns and 
throw it. The reader comes out under- 
neath but will find the book good for 
reference purposes. 432 pages, 164,000 
words. Index. Knopf, New York. $3. 


MARTIN LUTHER. Edwin P. Booth, Meth- 
odist and Professor of Church History, 
Boston, does a scholarly, partial, and 
readable biography of the German leader 
of the Reformation. 261 pages, 65,000 
words. Index, Round Table Press, New 
York. $2.50. 


MYSTERY, MAGIC, and MEDICINE. More 
stories of the progress of medicine from 
superstitions to laboratories. By Howard 
W. Haggard, who has already written 
three books on the subject. 144 pages, 
35,000 words. Illustrations, Glossary. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $1. 

THE LITTLE KING. O. Soglow’s irresisti- 
ble drawings of his minute but very hu- 
man monarch in action. 67 pages. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York, $2. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT _ 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 











Sent on 
approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my plump, meaty Fall-caught 
mackerel fillets. Peedi it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the 
rich, tender meat falls apart at the 

touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 

Your mouth will water at its appe- 

tizing aroma. You’ll smack your lips 

over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
Just send the coupon below or 18 








write me a letter, and I’ll ship 
you a pail of 18 small-size tender- Mackerel 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet . 
enough for an individual serv- Fillets 
ing. My fillets come to you all 

cleaned—no heads—no tails—no Only 
large body bones—no waste what- 

ever—just meaty fillets packed in 

new brine in a wax-lined wooden $ 00 
pail. Taste one—broiled the Down 

East way. If not satisfied it’s the ee 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 

turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within 
10 days. 200,000 families get their 
seafood from me this “prove-it- 
yourself’’ way. I’ve been doing bus- 
iness this way for 47 years and I 
must say that this is the lowest 


— for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 
nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
3 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
3 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Davis: Please.send me, all charges pre- | 
paid, a pail containing 18 fat Fall-caught mackerel 
fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
practically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Delivered 
FREE! 


Anywhere 
in the U. S. 














Address 





City.. 


Bank or other reference. 
"If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’ 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beautii 
| illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful recipes. 
Your money will be instantly refunded 
pleased in every way. 
— << ose come meee wee ee 
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Ready Now — the Third Edition 





Wi 
COLLEGE BLUE Book 


Standard Reference Work 
of Higher Education 
Gives Basic Facts-and Ratings of 


1250 Universities & Colleges 


1034 Tech. & Professional 
Colleges 


reduced to a common language 
"instantly" accessible! 


Invaluable for Educators 
Price $4.75 Parents 
Writers 


Order direct 


The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D., Editor 
Two Park Ave. New York City 


Ready Nov. Price $1.15 
The Influencing of Character 


Based on Research under Rockefeller Grant 


Ready Early 1934 


NEW 
Vian Book of AVIATION 


OR YOUNG 

















Price $2.00 








News-Week 


is an accurate audit of 
what’s going on 























failure of Woodrow Wilson’s near- 
intervention for peace in 1916. Lloyd 
George says that, on the advice of 
Colonel House, the Allies sent a note 
to the President. It set forth their 
terms and quoted America as threat- 
ening to participate in case the Cen- 
tral Powers did not accept. Mr. Wilson 
would not approve it. He replied that 
his country “probably” would declare 
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ment of the Jews,” they decided not 
to go ahead with it. 

Codes: Erskine Caldwell, who has 
written four novels about “poor white” 
decadence in the South, last week said 
the Down Easters of Maine were even 
worse. He once lived in Georgia, where 
he says the natives have no moral code 
to be untrue to. Now he lives near 














THE MYSTERY MARKET 





STOCK OPEN HIGH 


LOW CLOSE 


FATAL SHAD- A gay house-party The highly original The useless planting The criminal gets CHANGE 
in India ends with fashion in which the of important clues nervous and is 
the murder of the many murders were and the detective’s caught red-handed 


pages, 99.000 words. heartless but beau- conducted by 
= 4 & Smith, New tiful hostess. arch villain. 
or’ 


BERY AT The Royal mounted The _ character 


an bright interpreta- in a desperate at- 


tion of these. tack on the police. 


of The lovely sister of After some éxciting 


ROB 
PORTAGE BEND. police are called in Corporal Williams the accused man sleuthing and an- 
By T. Lund. 252 on a bank robbery —a romantic and gets too slushily in- other murder, the 


pages, 86.000 words. and murder in a _ stalwart he-man. 


Kendall, New York. small Canadian 
town. 


volved with the criminals are caught 
Corporal. quietly enough. 


MR. Sa Eight exciting and The story of the ‘‘The Cigarette gna lest story in the 


WONDERS. By separate stories of gypsy moth wherein Case’’ which moves 


is one of the 


H. C. Bailey. 324 Mr. Fortune’s crime the death of an old slowly and dully best, with Mr. For- 
pages, 115,000 solving abilities and lady is explained by along the tortuous tune even more 


words. Doubleday, bravery. 
Doran, New York. 


a moth out of place. 


trail of pure rea- acute than usual. 
son. +$2 








war, and the scheme fell through. 

Although there are many portraits in 
the book, by far the best is that of 
Mr. Lloyd George himself. 


* 
JEWS IN TROUBLE: Murder, 


Riots, Revenge, in Jerusalem 


DE VRIENDT GOES HOME. By Arnold 
Zweig. 337 pages, 80,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. 


This new novel of Jews in trouble 
comes with good credentials. Arnold 
Zweig, the author, is an exiled German 
Jew. His realistic but windy tale is 
laid in Palestine, home of his race, 
which he visited some years ago and 
found in a terrible state. 

Isaac de Vriendt, the principal of the 
story, is murdered—whether by Arabs 
or Zionists no one knew. For there 
were four conflicting groups in Jeru- 
salem: Arabs, who had felt dispossess- 
ed since the post-war return of the 
Jews; Zionists, to whom politics meant 
more than religion; devout orthodox 
Jews, who hated both the Arabs and 
the Zionists; and British Governors, 
who were supposed to keep peace under 
a mandate of the League of Nations. 

The murder of de Vriendt arouses 
the various anti-Jewish forces, and 
riots and disorder follow. This part of 
the story describes what actually hap- 
pened in 1929. In the end, the victim’s 
English friend Irmin of the Secret Serv- 
ice, tracks down the guilty man. 


* 
BOOK NEWS: Publishers Reject 
Hitler’s “‘Selected” Speeches 


The tables are turned. Publication of 
a book by Adolf Hitler has been 
stoppe in this country. The John Day 
Co. announced a volume of his speeches, 
but when they found it would contain 
“only utterances which Hitler wishes 
to have read in America .. . omitting 
particularly all reference to the treat- 


Augusta, Me., where “they have codes 
and know they are doing wrong when 
they transgress the code, but their atti- 
tude is ‘What the hell, who’s going to 
stop me?’” 

Microscopic: It has taken seven 
years for the Commonwealth Press of 
Worcester, Mass., to produce the small- 
est book in the world. This volume, 
“The Rose Garden of Omar Khayyam,” 
contains 46 poems and is less than half 
the size of a postage stamp. The price 
of the book makes up for its tiny size. 
It costs $55, though 24 copies would be 
needed to fill a thimble. 

Mouse: A mouse called “Henry” 
from the library of the University of 
Omaha has written a poem to celebrate 
National Cheese Week, which begins 
Dec. 11. E. M. Gaffney, librarian, was 
ghost writer for the mouse, whose ode 
to cheese is quoted in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 

Revolution: Among the 800 volumes 
from private libraries of the Russian 
Emperors auctioned off in New York 
last week, was a favorite story of 
revolution, “A Tale of Two Cities,” by 
Dickens. It was inscribed: “With fond 
love from her old Nana, M. Edgar,” to 
the Grand Duchess Marie, who has 
since written her own story of revolu- 
tion, as witnessed in 1917. 

The 809 lots from the Imperial book 
shelves were bid in for a total of 
$10,677.50. One of the highest-priced 
items was watercolors once owned by 
the Empress Maria Alexandrovna. 

English: A would-be helpful volume 
called “The System of Basic English,” 
has reduced the language to 850 words, 
which (it is claimed) the most illiterate 
can learn in several months. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has predicted that this system 
will be the world language of the fu- 
ture. The book was written by C. K. 
Ogden and will be published early next 
year by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 











she wants lo relan 


WOULD YOU HAND HER A SKILLET? 


THERE 1S ONE BEST TIME to advertise your product 
to a woman—when she’s thinking about the same thing you are. 
For instance, cruise advertising, automobiles, cameras, and such 
pleasurable items are rightly placed in the section a woman turns to 
for pleasure and entertainment — McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS 


1S SHE WORRYING about her complexion? Her new fall 
clothes? Her figure? That side of a woman’s life offers a mood you 
can turn to your advantage. Tell her about lipstick, face powder, cold 
cream, how to have gleaming teeth, at a time when she is giving con- 
centrated attention to the subject in MeCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY 


TELL YOUR STORY on cooking, kitchen machinery, and 
child care when it echoes her mood. When she’s reading about 
household management, meals, and babies, you’re a lot more cer- 
tain of an audience. You're talking to her at the right time when you 
place your advertisement on the pages of MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


WHAT IS THE 31% SAVING? Actual figures from tests made by Dr. 
Starch show how many more women see, and how many more women 
read, your advertisement thanks to McCall’s new triple make-up. And 
advertisers report to us similar gains in results. Would you like to see 
the proof? Write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL'S 








Travel is turning due West! Three stunning new 
ships have tipped the scales in favor of the Pacific! 
Which is by way of being a royal salute to the 


“Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Lurline”. Ships’ 


you must voyage on to understand. ~ From the 
moment you sail, happiness plants its seeds with- 
in you as easily as the roots of the wild ginger 
probe the soft yielding earth of Hawaii. It echoes 
in the music of a sea-going night club that strikes 
joy to the toes of those who love to dance. ~ 
Tropical nights blend into carefree days for the 
relish of life in an utterly different pattern; start- 
ing with pleasure, ending with contentment. A 
foretaste of Hawaii. ~ Ships designed for grace- 
ful living. From lounge to library, smoking room 
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to stateroom—themed by Polynesia, with colors 
coaxed from a tropic sunset. Daringly original. 
Eminently sane. ~ Diversions active and inac- 
tive. Sports paraphernalia galore to whittle waist- 
lines and whet appetites. Swimming Pool (minia- 
ture Pacific) attended by a mild and faithful sun. 
Snug deckchairs . . . to idle . .. sip things .. . 
watch the smart world go by. ~ Fitting prologue, 
indeed, to the colorful pageant that is Hawaii. 
A pageant of tropical pastime, sunlit adventur- 
ings on beach and coral cove, jaunts under the 
platinum promise of the moon. Where the only 
season is summer and life is viewed through the 
eyes of youth. At a cost that is one of the best 
reasons for going now. 


Matson Line « 


_ New York 


Chicago 4: San Francisco_ 
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Veranda Night Club, S.S. Mariposa 


South Seas NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA via Hawaii. Samoa, Fiji 


At last new ships (“Mariposa’”’, “Monterey”) 
bring new speed and luxury into service to 
these magnificent, unspoiled lands. Meagre 
15 days to New Zealand, a mere 18 days to 
Australia. Adventuring along pirate lanes 
for doubloons of South Seas phantasy and 
jewels of mystery under the Southern Cross. 
Modest fares chart the expense and keep it low. 
Even a discussion with your travel agency or 
our offices will prove highly interesting. 
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